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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New" “Books. 


THE ONE I KNEW THE BEST OF ALL. 


By Mrs. 
A Memory of the Mind of a Child, 


Mrs. Burnett's story is unique in literature, being the frankly a 
tions and emotions as each new phase and problem of life opens to it 


‘Mrs Burnett describes a child's thoughts and emotions very successfully, 


note when dealing with children.”’—Boston Pilot. 


Men of Achievement. 

Explorers and Travellers. By General A.W. 
Inventors. By PHitie G. HUBERT, Jr. 

Each illustrated, half leather. 

The publication of these two books completes the set of four volumes 


Statesmen, by Noau Brooks, and Men of Business, by W 
having already been received with marked favor by the public 


GREELY, U.S.A 
$2.00 net 


Crown sSvo, 


©). STODDARD, 


Fully 


BURNETT. 


CUSTOMS AND FASHIONS IN OL oad escent ENG 


By Mrs. Avice Morse Earte, author of 


* Thanks to Mrs. Earle’s investigations, we may follow the Puritan child from } 


not full of interest.”"—N. Y. 


The Land of Poco Tiempo. 
3y CHARLES H. Lummis. Illustrated. 


Mr. Lummis has made the land of Poco Tiempo— New Mexico and adja 
cent regions—his own subject: and in this volume he describes its social cus 
toms, racial types, its prodigious ruins and sublime landscapes in his well 
known vivid and picturesque style. 


Sun 


Svo, $2.50 


NEW FICTION BY POPULAR AU TH 


David Balfour. By Roserr I. 


** Nothing better in the field of fiction has been pro duce: i since Seott.” 


Ivar the Viking. By PavL B. Du CHAILLU. 
‘**A true picture of the life of the Norse 


12mo, 51.50 


chiefs of the third 


centuries."’— Boston Beacon. 

The Watchmaker’s Wife, and Other Stories. By FRANK 
R. STOCKTON. 12mo, $1.25 
** A delight to the many friends of his previous stories.”"— Boston Times 


and fourth | 


‘*Sabbath in Pu New England 


his eradle through his life There is : 


illustrated by R. B. Birch. 12mo, $2 
utobiographical narrative of the experiences of a child x “ serine 
recalling memories of which most w ‘ y ft t 5 
Meh Lady. 
A Story of the W By THom AS NELSON Pact \ 
tion. paearenea CoS. Reinhart. Small folio, St 
| A new and beautifully illustrated edit f sch S 
} sic in unifort n style with the illustrated edit Mars . 
year 
} * Nothing more beautiful has ever been pe ibwas 
| New Orleans Pi 


ILAND. 


1z2mo, $1.25 


| With Thackeray in America. 

| By Eyre Crowr, ARA With Illustrations fr 

| _Bket hes by the author. Small 4to, $2.00 

| “it is a bo - that no loverof Thackeray will be willing t j 
| No nly is it interesting for the near view it gives of 4 \ ty 
| Pair vut for the picture it paints of the Unite Stat f v rs a 

§ Orel 


OUIS STEVENSON 12! 


Philadelphia T 


PD 


Tr. 5 


| Opinions of a Philusopher. 
lZmo. Si hd 
A sequel to the * Reflections of a Mar: 
Tom Sylvester. By T Ro Svuiury 
| A novelof incident and actior wh 


American of the present day 


| The Copperhead. By Hanoup Fre 


By R 


NEW VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. 


Virginibus Puerisque, and Other Papers. By R. L. STE 


VENSON. With etched Portrait. 


Letters to Dead Authors. By ANDREW LANG. 
Portrait and four additional Letters. Fac 
Two new volumes in the Cameo Edition 


h 1l6mo, $1.25 


Stelligeri, and Other Essays Concerning America Ry 
BARRETT WENDELL. 12mo, $1.25 
AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. —The BOOKBUYER / 
valuable numbers of the vear —wtil be sent toan ra r ONLY 2 
annual published, containing over 1S8o pas f inter eo matter 
Abbott, Laurence Hutton, William Winter, T. A. Fanvier, ana 


SONS, 


‘CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


With etched 


N ther, the larg “Aristmas issu 
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Educ ational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
rr ae SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs Gro. A, . CASWELL, Principal. — 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 

“CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 

» WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 

Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 

or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
plication necessary. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
“7. MARGARET S DIOCESAN 
x School.—Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A , Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Prine ipal. 
DELAWARE, “Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
7% MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH. 
French, and German Boarding and Day emacs 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1 1893. 


I OWE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—AAN 

Episcopal Boarding School for Boys. Prepares 
for highest University Courses, or for business. Fully 
equipped for Intellectual and Moral training, and for 
gist sical development. Numbers limited. Send for Re- 
gis ster. 





INDIANA, Lima, La Grange County. 


MARYL AND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
i DGE WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Girls. 

Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
8ist year begins Septembe ri, 1893, 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Cc ‘harlesSt. 
Sov THERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 
~~ 


Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
Fifty-second year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 


: M ASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston ge 

( VYIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th ¥ ear), 

~ For Boys and Girls, Mins yg for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Spee ial stude nts rece ived. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year anne ——— r 26, 1893. 

My Morris Homans, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Be STON UNIVERSITY 


Law School, 
Address the Dean. 
“Massac HUSETTs, Concord. 


EpmunNbD H. BE NNETT, L. L. D. 
NONCORD HOME SCHOOL.- 25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific se hool, 0 mrs business. 
Allthe advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GaRLAND, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
YDOWDER POINT SCHOOL —PRE- 
yares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Bust- 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. Ele 
mentary classes for young boys. Home and outdoor 
life. F. B. Karp, S.B. 


Massact HUSETTS, Greenfield. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
James C. Parsons, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. yg : 
| R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
£ Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya (Harv.), Head meoter. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 

A DAMS ACADEMY. 
£1 Boys for the leading Colleges. 
September 21, 1893. Address 

W.R. TYLER, Master. — 


MASSACHU SETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys. —Prepare s for College or Scien- 
tifle School. . Send for oC vatalogue. 


REPARES 


School year begins 








MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
TICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
a —A College Preparatory Se aan - the highest 
grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. For C atalogue, 
address -J. Ss. ROGERS, Superintendent, — 


NEW JERSEY, Asbury Park. 
‘CHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 
A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

“< hildren deprived of a mother’s care, and those who 
from previous ill health have fallen behind others of 
their age, will receive loving attention and special in 
struction. $250 per year. Address SISTERS OF THE 
GooD SHEPHERD, 419 West 19th St., New York. Right 
Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D., Head of the Sisterhood. 


New JERSEY, Short Hills. 
P i OCK WOOD HOUSE.—HOME FOR 
« eight boys in Principal’s family, in connection 
with Short Hills Academy. New building, fine equip- 






ment. Gymnasium; exceptional surroundings. 
ALFRED COLBU RN ARNOLI 
NEW YorK, Havana. 
‘OOK ACADEMY FOR BOTH SEXES. 
» —Classical, Scientific and Literary C a. Music 
and Art. A Tin, Ph.D. 











Liducatonal. 


NEW York City, 43 West 47th Street. 


CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Primary and Preparatory Classes. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Individual Instruction. College P pee. 


MARY B. WHITON, A. B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 
References : 
The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Omaha; 


The Rev William R. Huntington, D.D., New York City; 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D.D., Smith College; 
The Hon. Seth Low, LL.D., Columbia College. 





NEW YorK City, 9 University Place. 

EACHERS’ COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 

ED with Columbia College, offers, to both men 

and women, university courses in pe dagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. 

WALTER L. HERVEY, Prest. 





NEW YorK City, 55 West 47th St. 
TISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
P. Mrs. SarRaH H. Emerson, Principal. A few 
boarding pupils t taken. Reopens Oct. 4. 
NEw YORK Cry, 22 East 54th Street. 
HE MISSES GRINNELL’S Day School 
for Girls.—Primary, Academic, and Collegiate De- 
K lergarien. . Fourteenth year. 





New York ( City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HEMISSES MERING TO. 


French and English School. Resident pupils. 





NEw YorK, North Granville. 
EM.—Sp loffer, free tuit'n, no profit, $50,- 


J 000 b’ ‘Id’ g, geod board, send st’ mp, hame Nat. Ssth yr. 


NEW YORK, Utica. y 
5 RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school vear begins See, Sept. 21, 
1893. Applications should be made earl y- 
NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
IAVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPA R- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD McDoNALp, B.A., Oxford. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Avenue. 

NV, TSS MARY E. STEVE, vs” BOA RD- 
l ing and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the C ollege. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


Ny RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
di English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
pared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 


cise. 

V ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
MM Day Se ia for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. 
Opens Sept. 2 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, [lass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


The eighteenth year is now open. 

Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, In 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and pe sig: ibe Principal instruc- 
tors: F. W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell and Philip Hale 
ow ing and Painting), C. Howard Walker and Mrs. 
Villiam Stone (Decorative Design), B. L. Pratt (Model- 
ling). G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross 
(Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use of the 
alleries of the Museum. For circulars giving detailed 

nformation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 
Manager. 


PENNSY LVANIA, P hiladelphia, Cc hestnut Hill. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Phil udel phia, i 350 Pine St. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


FREEHOLD, N. J. Admits to Smith, Wellesley, and 
Vassar on certificate. Graduates from the Seminary 
Course. Preparatory Class, Art and Music. Home 
care. Miss EUNICE D. SE WALL, Prin. 


RIVERVI EW ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
58TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies and Business. Military organiza- 
tion. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


Teachers, etc. 
OF HIGH SCHOLARSHIP, 


B, 

call a* ol studying at Harvard, desires a position 
at once as instructor. He has are ading knowledge of 
Gree<, Latin, French, German, and Spanish, is well pre- 
pared to teach mathematics or classics,“but prefers his- 
tory, which is his specialty. The bes: of references. 
Terms reasonable. Address “ History,” 12 Story St., 

Cambridge, Mass. 


N INSTRUCTOR IN PHYSICS IN 
one of the foremost Western Universities (A.B. 
Harv ard, Ph.D. Germany) desires ac hange- _Also tutor- 
ship. Ww illing 1 to tra travel. 


| nw TED.— Position as Assistant in Edt- 
orial rooms, or with literary man, by lady tho- 
roughly competent. Reference, University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Address PREss, care Nation. 
r= RLES W.STONE, Tutor 
vard, 68 Chestnut St, 


Boston, 





for Har- 















mide 








Nov. 9 9, 1893] 


School Agencies. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH 


P ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, | 


ete., to Colleges, Schools, and Families 
Mrs. M. J. YoUNG-FULTON, 


28 Union Square, 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGE. Vv CLES. 

4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue,N.Y., 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago, 
and 1204¢ South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
C. B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room Cc, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Fenton "ANDIORE IGN 1 Professor 
Ps tutors, governesses, 


teachers, etc, supplied to 
colleges, schools, and families. 


Governesses, 
Apply to 


New York. 








MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Sth Ave., cor. 20th St., N.Y. 


AJA TIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCA 
yi TION, Miss CRosTHWAIT, Prop., cor. Chureh and 
High Sts, Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 
and Teachers’ Agency of the South and Southwest 


HE ALBERT 7 
211 Wabash Ave 
Fall and winter terms. Cc 


‘CHERMERHORN'’S TEACHE 
Agency. Oldest and best ws in ‘ae U.S. 
Established 1855. Fast 14th St., N.Y. 


NABE 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSH/P, 
AND DURABILITY. 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St 
_ Wenge, 817 Market } Spac e. 


CORTINA TEXT BOOKS 
Intended for Self- Study or for use in Se Pcie: 
SPANISH IN 20 LESSONS. Introduction from H. H. 
Don CARLOS DE BorRBON. 11th Edition. Cloth, $1.50. 
INGLES EN VEINTE LECCIONES. Prologue’ py Don 
EMILIO CASTELAR. 4th Edition. Cloth, $2.00 
AMPARO. A charming novel in Sp. and Eng., 
book for universities, colleges, ete. T5c. 
EL INDIANO. In SP and Eng.  50¢. 
DESPU DELA LLUVIA. Annotated in English. 35c. 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 40c. 
MODELOS PARA CARTAS. 40c. 


‘Cortina School of Languages,” 


111 W. 34TH ST., 
Liberal discounts to Dealers, P nici and Colleges 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
mS io ago, mes now vacancies for 
ALBERT, Manager. 


oe 








TONE, 


reading 


HE. ‘TH S MODERN LANGU SERIES. 


"cing Mars. 


The greatest historical novel of France, abbreviated 
and edited, with valuable Introduction and Notes, 
by C. Sankey, Harrow School, England. 


Cloth, 292 pages. Price, 00 cents. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON. 


AGE 


THE 


. 

Protection of Woodlands 
Against dangers from organic and inorganic causes 
By HF RMANN FURST. 

Trans by Dr. John Nisbet of Indiana Forest Service 

“A thorough and conscientious work; one that 
arouses reflection, and is therefore worthy of careft 
reading.”—Garden and Forest. 

Svo, cloth, colored plates, $3.50. 

For sale by all booksellers, or post paid upon receipt 
of price. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., New York. 


UNIVERSITY TOW N OF INNSBRUCK, 
TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEER, Proprtetor. Large 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; st up erior 


climate 


sine. Reduced rates in winter. Emine nt me dical car 
if desired) Unusual educational advantages on mode 
rate terms. Excursions a specialty Best reft rences. 


sGustwated pamphiets sent on application. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


3 East rath St., N.Y 


at Schermerhorn’s, 


‘The 
NEW BOOKS 


Nation. 


History and Biography. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
its History. 


Its Historians and 


By CHARLES FRANCIS ADaMs, author of 
* Lifeof Richard Henry Dana,” ** Three Epi 
sodes in Massachusetts History,” ete. Crown 


Svo, 31.00 


Mr. Adams claims for Massachusetts lead 
ership in the struggle for political freedon 
but shows her guilty of religious intolerance: 


A vigorous, very interesting book 

SAT HOUSTON AND THE 

INDEPENDENCE 

By ALFRED M 

Poets and Poetry of Trelan 
trait and Map. Svo, 32.00 

*At once a good smog e of biog 


WAR OF 
IN TEXAS. 

WILLIAMS — a ae i 
With a Pon 


raphy, and 


a concise, lucid account of an historical event 
that is usually vaguely conceived, and som 
times grossly misstated The Dial, Chicagy 
COLLEGE TOM. 
By CAROLINE HAZARD, author of ** Memoirs 
of the Rev. J Lewis Dimnan,” ete. Svo, $2.04 
The lifeof Thomas Hazard, including much 


new and very interesting historic informati 
about Rhode Island four generations ago 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
SPARKS. 
Comprising Selections from his Journals and 
Correspondence. By HERBERT B. ADAMS, 
Professor in Johns Hopkins University. Witl 


» Sy ih ef 


six heliotype Portraits. 2 vols., Svo, 


JARED 


LETTERS OF ASA GRAY. 

Edited by JANE LORING GRAY. With I 
traits and other Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 
Svo, 4.00 

Professor Gray was pot on] 
most men of science, but ha 
rary skill. His letters are highly valuabl 
the range and interest of their subjects, and 
attractive by virtue of their charming stv 
and the very engaging personalit , 


_ ee 





Sold by all Booksellers Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & cO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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English History for Ameri- 


can Readers. 

By THomas Wentw maTHw Et NSON 

of “¥ ing Folks’ History f ft 

States,” ip EpWARD CHANNIN \s 
sistant Professor of History in Harvat 
versity With 77 Illustrations, ¢ 

Maps, Bibliography, a Chrot In 
of Contents, and Index. I2mo, $ 


reine ina Democracy. 


By DAN CGREENLEARP THOMPSON, a 
of ** A System of Psv \ I 
sophy of Fiction,” ete na, giltt e 
CONTENTS: Argument —-Monar l s 
pernoatural Monarcl on wey | 
xradat f Law ( i \) i 
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Practical Essays on Ameri- 
can Governme pnt. 


By Apert Busune Ht ! 

vard University. aut I Boy ‘ 

the Union | ars - af 
I i al Gov 

it ton & 


_Epochs of Ame rican History 





EK i v ALRER SHINE liantT. A 
Ph oD Assist ant IP SSOT list { 
vard College 


1. The Colonies, 149)- 1750. 


BEN G »>THWAITES. Wit i Maps 
Formation of the Union, 1750. 

1829. By AcReRt B INE lia Wit 
l i Maps $1.2 


Division and Reunion, 1829-1889. 
\W pROW Wibtson, Pho. Ll \\ 
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The Psychic Factors of Civilization. 


namic Sociology,” etc. 
8vo. Cloth. xxi+369 pages. 


By Lester F, Warp, author of ‘* Dy- 


Price, $2.00. 


This book is a new presentation of the whole subject of social progress, written from a 
scientific standpoint, but in a popular style, and carrying the reader from the most funda- 
mental principles up to their application to the living issues of the times. Murnp, instead 
ef brute force, is made the basis of political economy. 


The Mark in Europe and America. 


A Review of the Discussion on Early 


Land Ténure. By Enocn A. Bryan, President of Washington State 
Agricultural College and School of Science. 


12mo, Cloth. vi+164 pages. 


Price, $1.10. 


This book will be found of value by all who are interested in any of those sociological 
questions which are connected with the history of land-holding, and especially to teachers 


and students of history and economics. 


The Principles of History. (Grundriss der Historik.) By Gustav Droy- 
SEN, late Professor of History in the University of Berlin. With a Bio- 


graphical Sketch of the Author. 
President of Brown University. 


Translated by E. Benjamin Andrews, 


1z2mo. Cloth. xxxv+122 pages. Price, $1.10. 

This little work will appeal powerfully to all readers possessing a philosophic cast of 
mind, and it cannot but have a deep interest for all thorough thinkers and teachers, whe- 
ther specially cultivating history, theology, or literature. 

The Classic [lyths in English Literature. Based chiefly on Bulfinch’s 
Age of Fable. Accompanied by an Interpretative and Illustrative Com- 
mentary. Edited by Charles Mills Gayley, Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in the University of California. 

12mo. Cloth. xxxvili+539 pages. Price, $1.65. 

The work is elaborately illustrated with a large number of specially prepared new cuts 
and reproductions from the antique and from recent authoritative publications. The whole 
work will be found eminently satisfactory from both the literary and artistic points of view, 
and as amanual of ready reference, being elaborately indexed, will prove itself invaluable. 

Ethics of Hegel. (Ethical Series.) Edited, with an Introduction, by Pro- 
fessor J. Macbride Sterrett, Columbian University, 


12mo. Cloth. xii+216 pages. 


Price, $1.10. 


This volume contains selections from the Philosoph ie des Recths and other works of 


Hegel. The introduction gives the relation of Hegel 


s theory with the ethical thought of 


his immediate predecessors, and a popular exposition of his own theory. 

Hume’s Treatise of Morals: and Selections from the Treatise of the Pas- 
sions. (Ethical Series.) With an Introduction by James H. Hyslop, 
Ph. D., of Columbia College, New York. 


1z2mo. Cloth. iv+275 pages. 


Price, $1.10. 


In this edition the effort has been made to lead the student into Hume’s system of the 
moral theory by constantly regarding the intellectual conditions under which he labored. 


Biography. (The Phillips Exeter Lectures.) By Rev. PHILLIPS BRooKs. 
1z2mo. Paper. 30 pages. 12 cents. 
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The scene is the Shenandoah Val- 
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authenticated, are related in Mr. 

Chittenden’s inimitable style, and 

would perhaps in a work of fiction 
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Old Court Life in France. 


By Frances ELLiotr. Fifth Edition, with 
Preface addressed by the author to her Ame- 
rican readers. Two volumes, octavo, gilt 
tops. Thirty-two Illustrations. $4.00. 

These charming volumes, which have retained a de 
served favor with two generations of readers, are well 
worthy of the new and attractive form that has been 
given to them. The personal episodes and stories pre- 
sented have adramatic interest of their own, and have 
been accepted also as admirable characterizations of the 
historic personages about whom the stories turn. We 
have here, says one critic, the ‘substance and the spirit 
of history, with all the charm of dramatic story.” 


Woman in France During the 
Eighteenth Century. 


By JuLIA KAVANAGH. Two volumes, octavo. 

With ten portraits on steel. $4.00. 

In France, during the eighteenth century, a group of 
remarkable women exercised a power so distinctive 
and important as to be probably without a parallel in 
the history of their sex. It was, says Miss Kavanagh, 
the power of woman which hastened the downfall of 
the monarchy and the outbreak of the most terrible of 
modern revolutions. Studies, therefore, of such wo- 
men as Mme. de Maintenon, Mme. de Tencin, Mme. du 
Ch&telet, Mme. de Pompadour, Mme. Necker, Mme. de 
Genlis, Mme. de Sta¢l, Mme. Roland, Mme. Tallien, and 
Charlotte Corday, while possessing a personal and ro- 
mantic interest, have value for the light thrown upon 
events of history. 


The Story of Parthia. 


By GEORGE RAWLINSON, author of ‘ The 
Story of Ancient Egypt,” ‘‘The Story of 
Pheenicia,” ete. Volume thirty-seven in the 
“Story of the Nations” Series. 12mo, with 
maps and illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, $1.75. 

“Atthe time of the defeat of the Parthians by the 
Persians, in 226 a.p., they had occupied the position 
of second nation in the world for nearly four cen 
turies. The volume is an interesting addition to the 
valuable series ‘The Story of the Nations.’ It re 
veals firm ground of rational historical continuity ina 
period where many readers might suppose a great gulf 
to be fixed. Canon Rawlinson has made himself an 
authority on this period of history.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 


Chinese Nights’ Entertainments. 


Forty stories recorded by ADELE M. FIELDE. 
Illustrated by Chinese artists. Octavo. In 
the series of *‘ Fairy Tales of the Nations.” 
$1.75. 

These charming fairy tales for children were heard 
by the writer as they were told in Swatow vernacular 
of Southern China. Illustrations were prepared, under 
the direction of the author, by native artists, in the 
school of the celebrated painter, Go Leng. 


Studies of Travel. 


By E. A. FREEMAN, author of ‘ History of 
Sicily,” etc. Part I, Greece. Part IL., 
Italy. Each complete in one volume. With 
frontispiece. 16mo. 5c. 

There probably was no man better fitted than the 
late Prof. Freenan to write sympathetic and intelli- 
gent studies of travel in these two countries—no man 
who had more exact knowledge of their historical rela- 
tions or who could feel more keenly their wonderfully 
enduring influence. These volumes, the fruit of travel 
towards the close of the author’s life, are mainly de- 
voted to historical and archaological studies. While 
interesting to many classes of readers, they should 
prove of special value to cultivated travellers. 


The Home, or Life in Sweden. 


By FREDRIKA BREMER. Uniform with the 
Exmoor edition of *‘ Lorna Doone.” Two 
volumes, gilt top, $2.50. 

Miss Bremer’s great romance was first published in this 
country by G. P. Putnam in 1850. under an arrangement 
with the author. N. P. Willis spokeof it as “ one of the 
moststerling of novels, astory which will outlive change 
and will be accepted by successive generations,” and 
time has justified Mr. Willis’s judgment of the work. 
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WITH the action of the House in put 

ting an end to the silver” misery, 
the country may well look back with 
astonished gratification at the rapid 
march of events Three years ago 
everybody was dickering for the votes of 
the silver States, and the only uncertain 

ty was how soon the demand for free 
coinage would sweep everything before 
it. Fighteen months ago the coolest ob 
servers thought the chances favored free 
coinage, and we certainly escaped from it 
only by the narrowest squeak. Now that 
peril is past for ever, and, despite the 
hollow boasts of the angry Populists 
and Populist-Democrats, it is clear that 
the question of the standard of value is 
definitively settled in this country, and 
that all attempts to reopen it will be 
futile in the face of the sure diversion of 
popular interest to the tariff and ad- 
ministrative economy and reform. The 
great change has come with a swiftness 
and completeness unexampled. Like the 
immense popular revulsion on the tariff 
question, it is in part, no doubt, a result 
of the condition of arrested development 
in which all fiscal and financial matters 
were so long held by political forces 
growing out of the war. When it was at 
last possible to vote on the tariff and the 
currency without having the question 
thrust in your face whether you wanted 
to reward treason and reénslave the 
negroes, the dammed-up waters came 
out with a rush. 





President Andrews chooses this auspi 
cious occasion to inform his anxious 
friends that, in his opinion, the free 
coinage of silver at a ratio of 20 tol 
‘would be safe.’” The processes of rea 
soning by which he arrives at this con 
clusion it would be interesting to exa- 
mine, if the conclusion itself were any 
longer of conceivable human interest 
The proper role for President Andrews, 
at present, would appear to be that of 
one who has left off making predictions, 
and is calmly waiting for the fultilment 
of those he has already made. It was 
not long ago that he told us_ that 
the repeal of the Sherman act would 
“bring England to her knees’’ in frantic 
appeal to the United States to join her 
in doing something for silver. Only a 
fortnight ago Mr. Moreton Frewen said in 
this city that ‘‘if you stop purchases we 
shall have a panic in London.’’ He and 
President Andrews should spare us fur 
ther prophecies and hypotheses until 
their advertised kneeling and panic 


come off 





The Nation. 


The effect of repeal upon political con 
ditions In the South remains to be seen, 
but there are already signs that it will 
infuse spirit into the more intelligent 
Class of Democrats, and weaken rather 
than strengthen the Populists. In South 
Carolina, Wade Hampton announces his 
readiness to organize national Dens 
crati clubs throughout the Stat: 
and draw the line between those who 
stand on the Ocala (Populist) platform 


and those who stand on that of the 


tional Demioeracy It was a sad dav 
for the State when that wave of dema 
gogism swept over it which deposed 


Hampton from the Senate and put Irby 
in his place, and it would be still more 
unfortunate if Butler should succeed in 
his apparent purpose to save himself by 
Virtually turning Populist while still 
claiming tobe a Democrat. Such success 
as the third party has achieved in the 
South has been due largely to the 


cowardice of public men who knew its 


dangers, and should have fought and | 


could have crushed it. They should take 
courage from the example of Wad 
Hampton 


While Senator Shermaa was being in 
troduced to the Cincinrati Chamber ot 
Commerce on Friday afternoon as ** the 
one man who, more than all others, had 
been instrumental in repealing the put 
Chase clause of the silver act.” Senator 
Voorhees at Washington was stating th: 


exact truth when he said in an inter 


View 
**The darkest hour forthe t was after 
Senator Sherman’s famous interview, a montt 


ago, in which he encouraged its enenues 
discouraged its friends by declaring 
strongest terms, that uncon 


lition pea 
‘ould never pass the Senate I felt that blow 
more than any other in the long ntest, al 
in my judgment it prolonged the fight at 
least two weeks.” 
No one can doubt this who had any 


quaintance with the inside of the Senate 


tight All the talking against time and 


| all the filibustering were only a grand 


kicking up of the dust. unde ver of 
which the bargaining for a compromise 
was busily going on. To help the scher 
ing along, Senator Sherman gave out that 
nothing but a compromise uld possibly 
pass. If he had stood up squarely for ur 
conditional repeal, and lent 1 int 
naz to the sappers al - \ 
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sury notes when redeemed under the provi- 
sions of the third section of the Sherman act!” 
Whatever opinions the legal profession 
might hold on these questions, we think 
that all persons who were conversant 
with the legislation of 1890, 7. e., the 
Sherman act, will agree that the inten- 
tion of Congress was to keep all the sil- 
ver bought after July 1, 1891, in the form 
of bullion until it should become neces- 
sary to coin it in order to redeem in sil- 
ver dollars the Treasury notes issued 
against it. ‘‘As much as may be necessary 
to provide for the redemption of the Trea- 
sury notes herein provided for” cannot 
mean more than may be necessary for the 
purpose. The clause in the same law 
which declares it to be the policy of the 
United States to keep the two metals ona 
parity with each other has been officially 
and properly construed to require the re- 
demption of the Treasury notes in gold if 
the holders desire gold. If we can im- 
agine any holder of such notes presenting 
them in order to get silver dollars in ex- 
change for them, then the Secretary is 
directed to coin as much of the bullion 
as may be necessary for this purpose, 
but no more. Any construction of the 
law which goes beyond this, will exceed 
the intentions of the Congress that en- 
acted it. 





One chapter of this year’s panic histo- 
ry closed November ist in the cancella- 
tion of the last clearing-house loan cer- 
tificates. The first of these certificates 
were issued in New York during the third 
week of June. Within afew weeks New 
York’s example had been followed by 
the clearing-houses of Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, and Pittsburgh. Chica- 
go alone of the great banking centres 
failed to resort to this emergency mea- 
sure, and though in the stress of local 
panic a resolution authorizing such issue 
was passed by the Chicago clearing- 
house, none of the banks made use of its 
provisions. From the middle of June to 
the closing week of August, the issue of 
loan certificates was continuous, the 
maximum issue, reached at the latter 
date, being $38,280,000 in New York and 
$11,040,000 in Boston. How great was the 
need of such banding together of the 
city banks’ resources may be _judged 
from the fact that, within tWese two 
months, bank deposits in Néw York de- 
creased no less than $32,526,300. It was 
impossible to contract the loans in equal 
measure without causing general wreck, 
and the certificates were used solely to 
maintain and extend the loans of: hard- 
pressed borrowers. Towards the close 
of August, the hoarding of money and 
the needs of debtors had increased to 
such an extent that the loans and dis- 
counts of the New York clearing- 
house banks exceeded the total deposits 
by $89,592,200, almost exactly the mea- 
sure of the loan certificates outstanding. 
The ending of the’ panic and the return 





of public confidence have now restored a 
monetary equilibrium. Loans made on 
the basis of the clearing-house certifi- 
cates have either been paid off or renew- 
ed from the actual deposit funds of the 
individual banks. Since September's 
opening, the loan account of the New 
York city banks has in the aggregate 
been only slightly contracted, but the 
deposits have increased by $59,251,600. 
The working of the loan-certificate issues 
this year has been a particularly note- 
worthy experiment in bank finance. 
This safe and easy expansion and con- 
traction of the available money supply, 
according as the needs of the day dic- 
tated, furnishes, moreover, some useful 
principles for future consideration in the 
bank-currency discussion. 





It is obvious to everybody that, what- 
ever the cause of Tuesday’s overthrow 
in this State, whether hard times or ma- 
chine politics, the Administration would 
have come in for some of the credit and 
avoided all the discredit of it by a closer 
adherence to the policy which Mr. 
Cleveland traced out in many speeches 
and letters before his inauguration. 
There are a great many people who say 
that adherence to civil-service reform 
does nothing for a party; but does ad- 
herence to the spoils system’ This 
question has often been answered at 
the polls in the negative, but never 
more impressively than on Tuesday. 
We can understand Mr. Cleveland’s 
unwillingness to quarrel openly with the 
Hill ring, but what was the use of giving 
the principal post-office in the country to 
a politician who was ostentatious 1m an- 
nouncing that in filling places he gave a 
preference to Tammany men’? Where 
would have been the harm of keeping 
the anti-snapper element in the Demo- 
cratic party in his confidence and taking 
its advice, instead of somewhat con- 
spicuously keeping it at a distance? The 
indifference, to use a mild word, to the 
anti-snapper element on the part of the 
Administration seems to have been based 
on the idea that there are no such things 
as Democratic Mugwumps, and that 
good Democrats can be counted on 
to vote the ticket with unfaltering 
regularity. Well, 30,000 Democrats in 
this city alone failed to vote it on 
Tuesday, which shows that there are 
limits to their endurance, and that their 
moral sense needs to be more or less pan- 
dered to. We do not suppose many, if 
any, votes turned solely on the Van Alen 
or Roosevelt appointments, or on the ge- 
neral ‘‘ revel in spoils’’ which has gone 
on all over the country. But they have 
undoubtedly deepened the impression of 
Democratic incompetency and hypocrisy 
and dishonesty which the general situa- 
tion has created. The spectacle of Mr. 
Cleveland struggling with the spoils sys- 
tem would have helped to build up a re- 
spect for the Democratic party among 





the decent and intelligent classes—the 
absence of which is now its greatest dif- 
ficulty in keeping in power; but no such 
spectacle has been forthcoming. 





The result of the elections outside of 
New York, where special and peculiar 
conditions existed growing out of the 
nomination of Maynard, must be ascxib- 
ed mainly to the financial panic of lAst 
summer and the consequent hard times. 
Large numbers of workmen were thrown 
out of employment, and great suffering 
fell upon them. Few of them could un- 
derstand the silver question. All were 
ready to give ear to the statement that 
apprehended changes of the tariff had 
brought about the disastrous condition. 
If this condition were really all owing 
to that cause, it ought to have arisen 
assoon as the result of the Presidential 
election was made known. The tariff 
was the great issue of that campaign. 
Mr. Cleveland was elected upon that 
issue distinctly. If it contained the ele- 
ments of a panic, they ought to have 
manifested themselves at once. They 
did not. Business continued to be good 
until the Treasury’s gold balance fell 
below the $100,000,000, and the people 
began to fear that the silver basis so 
long threatened was actually in sight. 
Shortly after this happened silver was 
demonetized in India, and this added to 
the prevailing distrust. The panic came. 
The Democratic party was in power, 
and it had to take the consequences. 
The repeal of the Sherman act came 
too late to have much effect on the 
fall trade, and it showed the majori- 
ty party to be equally divided, one half 
for repeal and one half against it. In 
this particular they have been properly 
punished. In the other they are the 
victims of accident. It was an accident 
that the silver panic came at a time and 
in a way so that it could be laid at the 
door of a change in the tariff which the 
country had voted for, but which had 
not yet been enacted or formulated. 





Vote-buying in Indiana is made an ex- 
pensive luxury by a law which was 
passed im889 and has been sustained by 
a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the State. Under its provisions any 
elector who has been bribed to vote 
or refrain from voting can bring suit 
against his briber or bribers and recover 
$300 and ‘‘reasonable attorney’s fees 
for collecting the same.’’ A man who 
sold his vote for $10 in the election of 
1890 brought suit under this law, and 
the lower court held it invalid, on the 
ground that he did not come into court 
with clean hands, and should not be al- 
lowed to benefit by his wrong-doing. 
The case was therefore carried to the 
Supreme Court, which reversed the 
decision of the lower court, sustained 
the law, and awarded the plaintiff his 
$300 and attorney's fees. In rendering 
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its decision the court held that aman | York to arrest any students who may be 
who has been bribed has suffered a | found guilty of disorderly conduct; they 
grievous wrong; that he has been in- | appeal to the college alumni to * exert 
duced to barter away his honor, man. | their influence in every way possible 
hood, and political freedom and sove- | to redeem the game ft these ob 
reignty, and is thereby entitled to some | jectionable features and they serve 
redress; that the Legislature has a right | warning that, should these efforts prove 
to give this redress, and thus incidental- | ineffectual in reforming the evils, ‘‘they 
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ment whatever while the Poles, the 
German Liberals, and the Feudalists 
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THE TARIFF AND THE CONSULS. 
WE believe that every advocate of tariff 
reform looks for, and has all along looked 


for, an increase of our exports as a re- 
sult of the new policy. 
of the elementary truths of the low-tariff 
gospel that you cannot have large im- 
ports without large exports. Exports pay 
for imports. The state of things in 
which foreigners dump their goods on 
our wharves for nothing, or in which 
Americans refuse to export goods unless 
they are paid in gold or silver, is now 
one of the well-recognized chimeras of 
financial science. No one is any longer 
taken in by it. Whether it be owing to 
original sin or not we cannot say, but 
the fact is that the minute you lower 
the tariff in any country in the world, 
the trade between the natives and the 
So it 
has always been, and so it will be with 
us. Consequently, our tariff-reform agi- 
tation has meant from the beginning a 


In fact, it is one 


foreigners becomes more active. 


larger intercourse with both the Euro- 
pean and South American States, in 
which, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
Americans are likely to get the best of 
the bargain. 

This being true, our manner of select- 
ing our consuls in foreign centres of 
trade and industry becomes more and 
more important. We venture on the 
assertion that there have never been, 
among the advocates of tariff reform, 
many who did not look forward to consu- 
lar reform as a necessary adjunct or ac- 
companiment of tariff reform. One of a 
consul’s most important duties is the 
making of reports on the markets and 
productions of the countries to which he 
is accredited. He ought to be the great- 
est aid to the American buyeror seller in 
foreign countries. We say nothing here 
of his duties in protecting the United 
States custom-house from fraud, or in 
enforcing our immigration and quaran- 
tine regulations. We are considering 
him simply as the agent and helpmate 
of the United States producers and 
dealers. As such it is difficult to over- 
estimate his importance. He ought to 
stand as high, as regards education and 
character, and as regards the dignity 
and security of his office, as the con- 
suls of any of our competitors—England, 
France, or Germany, for instance. He 
should know the language of the country 
to which he is accredited. He should be 
familiar with its manners and customs, 
with its legislation relating to tariff and 
emigration. His tenure of office should 
be such as to relieve him from anxiety 
about the ups and downs of home politics, 
and to make his growing experience the 
property and profit of his own people. 
Though last not least, he should, in cases 
of marked superiority, ascertained by 
be promoted to better 
posts under the same tests of fitness. 


actual service, 


In this view of the consular service, 
in connection 
have, we are glad to say, the hearty con- 


with tariff reform, we. 
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currence of the Boston Merchants’ As- 
sociation. At their meeting held on 
Wednesday of last week a report on the 
consular service, and Mr. Quincy’s deal- 
ings with it, was read by the chairman, 
Mr. Jonathan A. Lane. After going over 
Mr. Quincy’s action and the excuses for 
it, the report remarked: 


‘* Moreover, if they [the consuls] are, as 
they should be, earnest promoters of increased 
commercial intercourse between the countries, 
they naturally fall into the belief that a mio- 
derate tariff is best, as it certainly does 
tend to increase the business and enlarge the 
returns of their consulates. There is no need 
of this constant displacement of tried and 
proved competent men because at one’ time 
they belonged to a party which, in the turn of 
events, is out and not in power.”’ 

The report also recommended some 
action in codperation with the Chambers 
of Commerce of Boston and New York, 
to urge on the State Department the 
‘aperfect digest of every 
end that it may 
applicants,”’ 
adoption of 


‘ 


creation of 
consulate, to the 
be fortified against unfit 
and on Congress ‘“ the 
some plan for the legal recognition of 
merit in the consular service.’’ How 
necessary this is may be inferred from 
the fact that the great bulk of Quincy’s 
appointments were made without any 
knowledge whatever of the applicants, 
except what was furnished by the “ in- 
flooence,”’ ¢. e., the member of Congress 
who recommended them. There is no 
information except this on file at the 
State Departnent. The course of pro- 
ceeding seems to have been simply to let 
every congressman of the party get 
what he could out of the heap for the 
man who had worked hardest for him in 
Mississippi or Arkansas. In other words, 
each place was filled on the recommen- 
dation of the person most interested in 
deceiving the department about the 
qualifications of the candidate. 

That the Chambers of Commerce 
would have the hearty support of the Pre- 
sident in bringing about the proposed 
change, there is, Quincy notwithstand- 
ing, every reason to believe. He cannot, 
we say confidently, have approved of this 
young gentleman’s activity. He is com 
mitted to the principle of civil-service 
reform in every way that can bind an 
honorable man. He spoke in its favor in 
1882, when accepting the nomination 
for governor; in 1884, in his letter 
accepting the nomination for President ; 
in 1888, in his letter accepting renomina- 
tion; in 1885,in his inaugural address; 
in 1882, in his letter to the New York 
Civil-Service Association; in 1884, in his 
second message to the New York Legis 
lature; in 1884,in a letter as Presidential 
candidate to the New York Civil-Service 
Reform Association; in the same year, 
in a letter to the Civil-Service Reform 
League; in 1885, in his letter accepting 
the resignation of Dorman B. Eaton; in 
1885, in his first annual message to Con- 
gress; in 1886, in his second annual mes- 
sage; in 1893, in his inaugural address. 
On all these occasions and a great many 
others the President gave in his 





unqualified adhesion to the doctrine 
that the business of the government 
should be conducted on business princi- 
ples, and that fitness, and nothing else, 
should be the qualification for the public 
service. The Chambers of Commerce, 
therefore, should they take the matter 
up, may see with what confidence they 
could approach him on this subject. 


THE FUTURE OF SILVER-MINING. 
THE Senators and Representatives op- 
posed to the repeal bill were of two gene 
ral classes,those desiring ‘‘cheapmoney”’ 
and those whose constituents were inte- 
rested in the mining of silver. It has 
been the belief of these latter that the 
profitableness of silver-mining and its very 
existence depended upon finding a market 
in the United States Treasury for the 
greater part of their product at artifi 
cial prices. They thought that the pur- 
chases by the federal Government under 
the Bland-Allison law and then under 
the Sherman act would carry the price 
of silver up to $1.29 per ounce,or to parity 
with gold at our ratio. In this they were 
greatly disappointed. 

What now will be the effect of the pas- 
sage of the repeal bill upon mining and 
the price of silver ? Following out their 
old reasoning, the honest advocates of 
that metal are predicting general distress 
as well as ruin to the business of silver- 
mining, and consequently to the silver 
producing States. Perhaps not all of 
them, while repeal was pending, believed 
that the prospect was as dark as they 
painted it. Perhaps they felt under the 
necessity of taking the blackest possible 
view in order to prevent some more 
dismal prophet, like Gov. Waite, from 
outbidding them for the votes of igno- 
rant people. Senator Teller, for example, 
is not a baby, yet his final speech on the 
repeal bill was a most childish lamenta- 
tion. One might think, after reading it, 
that the Senator and all of his constitu- 
ents were about to enter Dante’s Inferno 
and for ever leave hope behind. Neither 
Mr. Teller nor any silver advocate ad- 
dressed himself to the actual condition of 
things, or attempted to show what would 
be the consequence of simply adhering to 
it. The actual condition was demonetiza- 
tion by India, and uncertainty as to the 
future action of the United States—these 
two main factors having resulted in a 
price for silver of about 73 cents per 
ounce. Neither Mr. Teller nor any of 
his colleagues ever said that they con- 
sidered that condition a happy one. Nor 
did they ever say how or at what time 
they ever expected to reach a happier 
one. The only thing they could tell us 
was that repeal would make their condi 
tion in a general way much worse than 
it was before. 

Neither their earlier nor their dater 
prediction has been Their 
earlier one, that the price of silver under 
the Sherman act would rise to $1.29 per 


verified 
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a ae was based upon the Idea that an 


enlarged and artificial demand would 


; fia 
not lead to increased production. Their | 


later one, that the withdrawal of the 
artificial demand would lead to a great 
decline of price, has been equally fal 
sified. The non paying mines, it is 
true, are closed There is no harm 
in that. The paying ones have hither 
to been operated at too high a cost 
In many of the mines whose cost of 
production is really low, a number of 
hangers-on or superfluous officers have 
been employed, usually friends of the 
management, whose principal duty was 
to pre vent the stockholders from getting 
excessive dividends. The miners’ union, 
too, has been one of the strongest of 
trade associations, whose object was to 
share in the bounty accorded by the 
federal Government to silver by demand 
ing for the men and receiving twice the 
wages ruling in other employments 
One result of the stoppage of Gov 
ernment purchases will be to reduce 
the fay-rolls of the mining companies to 
the general level. Moreover, the busi 
ness pressure Which other manufactories 
feel, but from which silver-mining has 
been exempt, will stimulate invention 
not only in the mechanical handling of 
ore, but in all directions. Of course, we 
must expect a period of adjustment, 
during which prices may fluctuate and 
losses, perhaps, be incurred; but we are 
justified in looking forward to a fairly 
protitable trade in silver—as_ profitable 
certainly as the mining of iron or: of 
gold. 

To begin with, there is the fact that 
quotations for silver have not sensibly 
declined since the passage of the re 
peal bill. After the closing of the India 
mints silver fell to.62 cents per ounce. 
Thereupon arose the heavy demand from 
Asia which, London being bare of stocks, 
sent the price up to 78 cents. It then 
fell slowly, and the average price during 
the late summer in New York was 73 
On November 1 the quotation was 68} 
cents, while now it stands at about 70, 
having actually advanced a few points on 
the announcement of repeal. This would 
indicate that the whole theory of the sil 
ver-mine owners in their fight for federal 
protection was founded on a miscon 
ception, and that the Government pur 
chases were really a hindrance to the 
industry, giving it a false bottom and 
‘rigging the market’’ in the face and 
eyes of the world. Certainly no legisla 
tive action of ours could alter the fact 
that nations which include a large por 
tion of the human race will continu: 
to use and to buy silver 

The repeal of the Sherman act has 
affected but a small part of the world’s 
demand for silver. The fall in price last 
summer stimulated this demand, whil 
the speculative quotations now rul 
for silver bullion seem to retl 
opinionof London and New York brokers 
that the production of the Americal 
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constructors is pretty clearly intimated 
by Lieut. Jaques when he refers to the 
ridiculously small number of new ships 
now provided for by law. He says 
that ‘‘ these will go but an infinitesimal 
way towards utilizing the facilities of 
our many shipbuilding plants.’’ That 
is to say, if we can build ships we must 
build ships. Have not the shipbuilding 
plants been established in reliance upon 
the Government to keep them supplied 
with orders? Have they not a ‘‘ vested in- 
terest ’’ in new cruisers and torpedo-boats 
and harbor-deferiders, and will it not be 
a breach of faith to make them turn for 
a living to the building of vulgar mer- 
chantmen ? We do not see how any true 
believer in protection can oppose this 
logical extension of it, and we think the 
shipbuilders would be justified in get- 
ting up a Chilian war-scare every year 
in order to force a reluctant Congress 
to vote new ships, as some of them were 
heard to assert that they had done last 
year. 

Meanwhile, it is likely that a well- 
informed Washington correspondent is 
right in predicting that the President’s 
annual message will contain cold com- 
fort for those who want a lot more of 
naval playthings. With the severest 
economy absolutely necessary, it is prob- 
able that we shall see a great revival of 
that ‘‘prairie idea of a navy’’ which is so 
heartrending to all fighting editors. It 
will doubtless give them acute inward 
pain, but we fear they will have toac- 
custom themselves to a navy merely suf- 
ficient to do our official business, and 
not one filled with costly failures, or 
large enough to whip England with one 
hand tied behind our back. 








AN IDEAL CAMPING-PLACE. 


Trout LAKE, WASHINGTON, August, 1893. 


THERE are many excellent trouting and tent- 
ing-places in the vicinity of the Oregon and 
Washington snow peaks, some near the glacial 
streams at their bases, others part way up their 
slopes—diverse Trout Lakes and Lost Lakes. 
Perhaps none of these combines so many ad- 
vantages as Trout Lake near the foot of Mount 
Adams. It is reached from Portland by tak- 
ing the Columbia River boat (ten hours) as far 
as White Salmon station, where a farmer can 
be easily induced to hitch up his team and take 
you to the lake in seven more hours. The 
Columbia River locks, unluckily, are not yet 
completed, and passengers are still subjected at 
the Cascades to the vexatious delay incident to 
unloading the freight from the lower to the 
upper steamer. Some changes have been made 
in the details within the last few years. The 
Union Pacific boats have been taken off the 
upper Columbia, so that those who wish to see 
that part of the river, as far as the Dalles, are 
obliged to take the boat of the Dalles, Portland 
and Astoria Navigation Company. The Union 
Pacific boats used to land on the Washington 
side of the river and transfer passengers and 
freight to the upper steamer by means of a 
primitive railway of about six miles. The new 
line takes its lower boat five miles further up 
the river, plunging boldly into the foaming 
cascades and landing on the Oregon side, where 


the locks begin, and whence it is less thana 
mile by rail to the placid safe water above the 
Cascades. The delay is about the same in both 
cases, but the trip up the rapids into the lower 
half of the Cascades—and down again on the 
return trip—is almost as exciting as shooting 
the rapids of the St. Lawrence River near 
Montreal. The disadvantage is that the long- 
continued rocking of the lower boat while it is 
being loaded, on the down trip, makes some 
very sensitive women and, it is said, even 
a few men, seasick—just at lunch-time, too. 

At certain places and in some states of the 
weather this river does not need the aid of 
these rapids to make passengers seasick. I 
have often seen white caps on the upper Co- 
lumbia, and surging billows as on our great 
lakes during a storm, with the spray dashing 
over the bow of the steamer. It is easy to ac- 
count for this tempestuous wind, which in 
midsummer is almost of daily occurrence and 
always blows up the river. Eastern Oregon 
and Washington are largely a vast desert, 
where the summer thermometer ranges above 
a hundred. The hot air rising upward sucks 
in the cooler ocean and mountain air of west- 
ern Oregon and Washington through the gap 
which the Columbia has found in the Cascade 
Mountains on its way to the Pacific. On the 
banks of the river this wind sometimes blows 
so violently that farmers are unable to load 
their hay, the wind unloading it as fast as it is 
pitched on the wagon. Squalls are as sudden 
as on mountain lakes, and residents on the up- 
per Columbia dread crossing in small boats. 

Along this ‘‘upper” part of the Cokimbia 
the scenery is as wild as the wind and waves; 
it is even more attractive than that between 
the Cascades and Portland; yet there is dan- 
ger that in a year or two there may be no boat 
from which tourists can see and admire it. 
The Unien Pacific Railroad is warring on the 
new steamboat line which was established 
by Dalles merchants to reduce extravagant 
freight rates to Portland. The railroad has 
now cut rates to an unprofitable point, in or- 
der to ‘‘ freeze out” the boat, and many farm- 
ers are shortsighted enough to desert their 
friend for a momentary advantage. If the 
railroad company succeeds and returns to its 
old rates, no one will pity the foolish farmers, 
but it would be a shame not to have a single 
passenger steamer on the most romantic and 
bracing section of our grandest river, were it 
only until the locks are completed. 

White Salmon Landing is simply a sandy 
curve of the bank encircled by a few trees. 
Here is some of the most fertile bottom-land, 
with several farmers to cultivate it. Grape- 
vines flourish on the hot hillsides, and the young 
orchards are laden with fruit, entirely free 
from the worm which has done so much harm 
to the old Oregon apple orcbards. The road 
to Trout Lake is a good one, and although the 
lake is 1,740 feet above the river, the ascent, 
except at the beginning, is so gradual as to be 
almost imperceptible. Settlers are few and 
very far between. After leaving the stores of 
White Salmon village, campers will have no 
more opportunity to lay in supplies except 
such as farmers can spare them. Along the 
whole road of twenty-eight miles there are 
but half-a-dozen visible farms and log-cabin 
‘“‘elaims.” Nor will you meet more than two 
or three teams, or perhaps a squaw with her 
pappoose behind her on horseback, smiling 
pleasantly as you nod to her, and probably on 
her way to buy provisions at the Dalles for her 
party engaged in fishing the white salmon—a 
small and inferior variety of that royal fish, 
which white folks do not usually deign to eat, 














The White Salmon, in which they flourish, is a 
turbid stream issuing from a glacier fed by 
Mount Adams. It is too deep and rapid for 
fording, and is crossed about half way up on a 
bridge near some low falls. Interest on the 
road centres in the magnificent forest, now 
dense with underbrush like an Indian jungle, 
and again, for miles, like a park—isolated, 
majestic firs, and yellow pines, without un- 
derbrush—strikingly resembling the Arizona 
forest near Flagstaff. Bears are occasionally 
seen to cross this forest road, on their way to 
the river for a drink or in quest‘of berries or 
ants. Here and there the trunk of a tree is seen 
stripped of its bark by bears in their eager 
hunt for their favorite titbit, the intelligent 
ant. Strange that so huge a brute should feed 
on such tiny insects and equally tiny berries, 
becoming carnivorous or dangerous only when 
driven by famine or attack. A few timber- 
wolves still exist hereabouts, and an occasional 
cougar. The farmers have a habit of turning 
loose their horses in the forest for months at a 
time. Occasionally a colt is eaten by a cougar, 
but they say that a bell around the colt’s neck 
frightens off the beast of prey. That in sucha 
region there are deer and grouse and other game 
for sportsmen needs no saying. On the flanks 
of Mt. Adams a kind of grouse occurs almost 
as large as a turkey, and the tracks of wild 
sheep or goats have been seen in the snow. 

At frequent intervals along the Trout Lake 
road we come upon rough mounds of porous 
rock and sections of lava flow, evidence of the 
former volcanic activity of Mt. Adams. But 
among all the sights the pleasantest surprise 
was the mariposa lily or butterfly tulip, grow- 
ing here in great abundance. It is equal in 
beauty to all but one or two of the California 
varieties, from which it differs in color and 
in having long narrow streamers between the 
petals. I have often wondered why some en- 
terprising florist does not endeavor to popu- 
larize this loveliest of American flowers in New 
York. It would surely flourish there, for its 
climatic range is considerable. I have seen it 
near Mexico, on temperate Catalina Island, on 
the floor of the Yosemite Valley, as well as 
near the snows of Cloud’s Rest, and now again 
as far north as eastern Washington, where it 
adorns the neighborhood of Trout Lake, a re- 
gion where snow lies many feet deep all wiuter. 
Usually this snow disappears early in spring, 
but last winter the fall was so heavy that it 
did not all melt till May, and the grand neigh- 
boring mountain still had its upper mantle al- 
most without black summer patches as late as 
mid-August. 

On arriving at the lake we obtained Mr. 
Hoag’s permission to pitch our tent in the 
shade of a group of cottonwood trees flourish- 
ing on the moist bank of the creek which flows 
from the lake. It is an ideal site for a tent— 
Mt. Adams from topto base in full view on one 
side and on the other some lower crests and 
forest-clad flanks of the Cascade Range. Hay 
for beds and wood for fuel can be obtained at a 
moment's notice, and water, cold as artesian, 
dipped from the creek whenever needed, nor is 
it the muddy outflow of a glacier, but pure 
spring water. There is no butcher’s meat to be 
had, but plenty of spring chickens, eggs, but- 
ter, and vegetables at country prices, all of 
which, combined with an unlimited supply of 
trout, quite suffices to avert a Russian famine, 
even though your ‘‘ stove” consists of a hole in 
the ground, a few rocks, and a square piece of 
sheet-iron. For dessert you can buy berries of 
the farmers (currants are here almost as large, 
individually and in clusters, as Delaware 
grapes), or pick thimble-berries or service-ber- 
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ries. The latter are not relished raw by some 
persons, but stewed they are delicious and cu- 
riously like stewed cherries in taste; in ap- 
pearance they resemble blueberries. There 
are also huckleberries, Oregon grapes, wild 
gooseberries, raspberries, and blackberries. A 
zest is given to the outing appetite by the 
mountain air, which, although the place is 
but about 2,000 feet above sea-level, has the 
exhilarating quality that is usually found only 
at an elevation of 5,000. It is air which com- 
pares with that of the western part of the State 
as sparkling water does with lake water. 
Trouting is less of a ‘“‘sport” here than it 
was five years ago; that is, an unprincipled, 
selfish fellow cannot come here and murder 
three or four hundred trout in a day for the 
mere pleasure of catching them and throwing 
them away. Butanexpert still can ** whip the 
rough surface for trout” and bag over a hun- 
dred a day, provided the surface is rough. 
Fortunately this is a windy region, calm days 
being the exception, for almost daily the stiff 
breeze from the Columbia River gap ruffles the 
surface of Trout Lake and Creek. Yet even 
in a calm day any fisherman of some slight 
skill can make sure of enough for his three 
daily meals. When fishing in the creek, it is 
well to have two hooks on the line: often a 
grasshopper, periwinkle, or bit of river-clam 
tempts when the artificial fiy fails. For a 
larger catch the lake is the best place. A boat 
can be rented for fifty cents a day, and is ne- 
cessary, as the water near shore is too shoal: 
indeed, the whole lake is grass-bottomed and 
rather shallow, so no danger need be appre- 
hended from sudden gusts of wind. The larg- 
est fish known to have been caught here in re- 
cent years measured twenty-six inches in 
length; at present half-pounders are the ave- 
rage size. There are at least two varieties, one 
with white meat, the other pink, somewhat 
more juicy and richly flavored than the white. 
With such fare, fun, and mountain air the 
ravages of city life are rapidly repaired. 
There are no troublesome flies, and although 
on some nights the sanguinary mosquito comes 
to claim his tithe, an arch of blue netting over 
the bed enables you to smile at his frantic mu- 
sical efforts to gore you in the morning twi- 
light. Hornets come as unbidden guests to the 
table, but they are harmless if unmolested. 
Equally harmless are the garter snakes that 
come boldly in quest of fish-heads and other 
camp refuse. One day I threw the axe at a 
big one and cutit in two. Before I could reach 
the head-piece it escaped into the creek. The 
next day this half-snake was found calmly 
basking in the sun, thirty feet from the tent 
Rattlesnakes flourish at Hood River and Whit« 
Salmon, but none has ever been seen within 
fourteen miles of Trout Lake, which is lucky, 
as they are said to have a neighborly way of 
nestling for warmth in the blankets of camp 
ers on cold nights. They would appreciate 
blankets in this region, where the summer 
nights are always cool and sometimes cold, a 
midsummer frost not being a curiosity. Yet it 
is rarely cold enough in the evening to make a 
camp-fire desirable, except for social and orna 
mental purposes. Nor is there any danger 
here of being compelled by rain to spend seve- 
ral days in the tent in shivering discomfort, or 
to make a board floor to prevent the hay-beds 
from being inundated. They do have summer 
rains at Astoria, sometimes at Portland too, but 
never by any chance in eastern Oregon and 
Washington, shut off as they are from the 
moist coast air by the Cascade Mountains 
Here, as in southern California, the air is so 
ary and germ-free that meat escapes taint and 
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milk refuses to turn sour. We tried it with a 
pint placed, with honorable gastronomic in- 
tentions, in the sun for four days, but it re 
and the corn-cakes 
had to be left to the imagination 

The greatest attraction of this ideal camp- 
ing-place is its lion, Mount Adams, whose iso- 
lated summit pierces the clouds at a height of 
some 10,000 feet ocean level. It 
looks that height, every inch, in the daytime, 
but in the evening, when it turns gray and 
black, it seems a mere Eastern peak, so much 


mained hopelessly sweet, 


above the 


difference does snow make in the grandeur of a 
The direction of the sun 
also affects its appearance remarkably; in the 


mountain's aspect. 


evening it is only half snow and half bare 
rock, while inthe morning it appears all snow, 
and the rocks merely faint shadows on it 
There are three peaks, the middle being the 
highest. The ascent can be made from Trout 
Lake in one very long day, with the aid of a 
sagacious Indian cayuse (pony). to find the 
faint return trail at night. 
dangerous places, and the summit 


There are no 
view in 
cludes all the peaks and ranges of Washington 
and Oregon. Clouds have to be taken into con 
sideration infre 
quently they hide the sides, or sail along in 


in making the ascent; not 
splendid Alpine procession. One evening a 
large cloud, like a white turban, enveloped the 
head; another evening the clouds hovered mas 
sively over the summit, shooting skyward like 
the steam and smoke over active Vesuvius 
There are sunset effects resembling the Swiss 
Alpglithen, and occasionally one can faney a 
pink lava stream flowing down the snowrfields, 
carrying back the imagination to the time 
when Adams was an active volcano, of which 
period the Indians still preserve the tradition 
in their legend of the tight between Hood and 
Adams, when they threw huge stones at each 
other, and blocked up the Columbia at the 
cascades by breaking up the natural bridge 
which, according to their tradition, once span- 
ned it here. These Indian legends cannot be 
many centuries old, and they suggest the query 
these 
again belch forth their jealous wrath in stones 

Why should they 1 
Trout Lake is only eleven miles from the base 
of Adams, and there are numer 
lava streams in its neighborhood, 


whether voleanic warriors will ever 


and lava streams 


us antique 
with other 
strange phenomena. 

It is, indeed, an uncanny sort of place. In 
walking you will occasionally notice a hollow 


sound underneath; should you dig 





would probably come upon a cave here are 
dozens of caves within a few miles of the lake 


-sudden holes in the ground into which you 








can descend and explore to your rt’s con 
tent. The strangest thing about them is 
that some are lined with perent ice 
Every one, on hearing of the ice-caves near 


Mt. Adams, naturaHy fancies that, they must 
have some connection with the glaciers of that 
connecti 


mountain; but they have no more 





with the Adams glaciers than with the Muir gla 
\laska 
are distinctly visible from the lake 


cier in Adams has his ice-rivers which 
as large 
brown spots, from their sandy surface; but 
ut leaving the mountain side. In 
of the ice caves a shrewd farmer stores his 
rfor autumn prices. The largest 
ut five milf from the lake, 
iby wagon. The road for 





the most part goes through a thin pine forest, 
the ground of which is densely covered with a 
luxuriant growth of wild hay. One farmer 


last year cut fourteen loads of this hay, and 


ion would make an ideal cattle ranch 
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Yet, although the flanks of Ad 


have fed 40,000 sheep 





last year, no animals ar 





seen in this region, which is still unclaimed 

Government land, not even vet surveved 
Suddenly, in a perfectly level pla the 

wagon stops, and on the right tl sa hol 


in the ground. It is only ab 
across, and on approaching the edge you 





notice a pile of midsummer snow only ten feet 
below, barely out of reach of a broiling sun 
A short ladder leads into the cave, and you are 
at once in an arctk 
with thick ice 
The largest 
fortunately, are « 


about 
lined which drips and forms 
huge icicles of these oles 


irried away by farmers and 


fishermen to market their trout in: sot lav a 
guardian will be appointed. Guided by a torch 
of pitch-pine, one can ¢xplore tt ave quite a 
distance on either side of the ening 

out on the left side at a different hol \s we 
were studving the cave, an Indian ca low 
the ladder with a tin bucket He s pe 

some ice-water from the floor and carried it t 
his squaws and child: above. Contrary ¢ 
Indian etiquette, he helped the women bef 

he drank. On one of the p Ss sata 

about four, who took care of two horses besides 
her own, Trout Lake ts an ex nt place to 
observe the gvypsv-like family | t re 
servation Indians. They are perfectly haz 
less, and can usually be 1 i t ston 
One day one of them came t ir tent with his 
two boys to beg fish-hooks, ex) ‘ at his 
bovs were “Sno goad,” as t vha st his .s 
He walked off happy witha few s, but did not 
thank me for them: thev hav at i te sav 
* rood morning" and ** hall but not ‘* thank 
you.” When night comes they lit selves 
in blankets, without other vet In a 
camp a short distance down t! reek we found 
a squalid old squaw, who ¢ i explain to us 
in Chinook and English that the dav before 
had been very windy, consequently many white 
salmon wer aught He sina boy was 
munching a dried tish with as much relish as if 
it had been a stick of candy, and her grown 
laughter we had seen washing fora farmer 
The main feature of the camp was a bower, 


rea iv to be covered with blankets and heated 





with hot stone in” totake his 
air hath in assemble het 

abouts in iuri August 
for the salm } klebe cs 
There is one f these berries 
about twenty lake, where as 
many as tive th t during 


berrving time 


n In- 





1 Often stakes a } ares Ponies once, 


I 
and, for a last resource, may throw his squaw 


into the balanc The squaws make mats of 
rushes, on which the berries are dried; they 
are then put into a sort of box or basket made 


f bark, and loaded on the cayuses to be taken 


to market, or to their store-rooms for home 


| consumption 


i smaller hu 





miles from the lake 


patch which should be 


About five there is a 
] kleberry 
Visited, both to get a taste of the delicious ber- 
ries and to see what one of the vast slopes of 
the Cascade range looks like when you get on 
it. There is no road, only a rough trail made 
by and for the Indians, crooked, like all their 
trails, and sometimes forcing itself among such 
dense bushes that the overhanging branches 
almost sweep one off the horse. These bushes 
are graceful willows, glossy-leaved, aromatic 
sweet-laurels (often seven feet high), and hazel. 
The laurel perfumes the air like an Oriental 


garden, and you can fill your pockets with 


hazel nuts without stopping the horse. Thereare 
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also millions of the dry but well-flavored thim- 
ble-berries, peeping from among the broad vel- 
vety leaves like pretty scarlet flowers. At an 
elevation of about 5,000 feet above sea-level 
we came upon the huckleberry bushes, which 
covered the whole mountain side. There are 
several varieties, some as large as small cher- 
ries; from three to four gallons have been taken 
from a single bush, and there was such a pro- 
fusion that we did not wonder that the Indians 
we met did not resent our use of their trail and 
poaching on their preserves. The view from 
this mountain side includes Adams, Tacoma, 
and Hood. They were partly veiled by the 
usual summer smoke, which in a few days be- 
came so dense that we pulled up stakes and re- 
turned to Portland. From the elevated points 
we had reached, the superb forests of Oregon 
and Washington seemed illimitable and inde- 
structible; but what with the annual forest 
fires and the new method of substituting gun- 
cotton for the woodman’s slower axe, it is 
doubtful if they will survive another century. 
Apres nous le déluge. Henry T. FINck. 


THE SOCIAL UNREST IN SICILY. 
ITaLy, October 15, 1893. 

ONCE again the Sicilian question is occupy- 
ing the attention of the public, the Govern- 
ment, the press; and again the Minister of the 
Interior has sent Senator Sensalis to institute 
a fresh ‘“‘inquiry” into the condition of the 
agricultural and working classes. This is sim- 
ply a loss of time, for inquiries have been made 
during the last twenty years, always yielding 
the same results—the proofs that misery, ig- 
norance, and superstition are rife throughout 
the island, and that nothing has been done or 
even attempted to ameliorate the wretched 
condition of the people, either in the large 
towns or in the few rural districts where the 
agricultural populations are agglomerated. 
When we say that nothing has been done or 
attempted, it must not be forgotten that the 
Government, with Crispi at the helm, did suc- 
ceed in passing certain beneficial laws on the 
understanding that they were to be put into 
execution immediately. The charitable insti- 
tutions were to be reformed; all the opere pie 
that no longer responded to the wants of mo- 
dern civilization were to be transformed. 
Such legacies as provided for the assistance of 
the poor, the sick, for education or instruction, 
or for certain families, were to be preserved, 
but to be reformed and administered by the 
congregations of charity to be chosen by the 
members of the municipal councils. The lands, 
funds and buildings belonging to the charita- 
ble institutions abolished or transformed were 
to be devoted to hospitals, to orphanages, to 
the new foundations for waifs and strays, etc., 
ete. Another excellent law was that relating 
to strikes. Hitherto the Government, the lo- 
cal authorities, the police had combined against 
strikers as such; astrike being unlawful. Now 
only intimidation and violence were to be pre- 
vented and punished. 

Again, the new law on codperative societies 
for undertaking public works by the Govern- 
ment, the province, or the commune was ex- 
cellent. Societies of bona-fide workingmen 
were to be allowed to assume the works not ex- 
ceeding a certain sum; they were to be paid 
every fortnight, a tenth part of the sum to be 
retained until the works completed should be 
pronounced ‘in order.” A certain reform of the 
police was decreed, Then the Crispi Govern- 
ment was overthrown, andthe cabinet that suc- 
ceeded, on the pretext of economy, or simply 


out of indifference, failed to apply the new 
laws. Hence the last state of the poor popula- 
tions is worse than the first. A splendid sani- 
tary code was sanctioned by both the House 
and the Senate. It provided among other 
things for the decent housing of the poor—the 
building of sanitary houses was rendered ob- 
ligatory. The code remains a dead letter. 
When the cholera devastated the southern pro- 
vinces in 1884 in Naples, and in 1886 in Paler- 
mo, for Naples the nation voted a free gift of 
a hundred millions for the disembowelling of 
the awful slums of Porto, Pendino, etc., for 
the building of large tenements with every ap- 
paratus of modern sanitation. This sum has 
been squandered, pillaged by speculators. 
Many of the slums were destroyed and the 
people evicted before any new tenements were 
prepared for their reception. The slums left 
standing were sublet by the company to usu- 
rers who crowded in double the number of the 
evicted, making each pay a higher rent. Now 
the works are almost suspended. The chief 
culprit withdrew from the society and was 
made a Sena’or. 

In Palermo the cholera in 1886 carried off in 
two months 2,500 victims of the very poorest 
denizens of the catodi (one-roomed huts with 
no windows on the ground floor). If things 
there have not been carried on with such a 
total disregard to honesty and decency as in 
Naples, the habitations of the poor have been 
but slightly ameliorated, and only in those por- 
tions of the city which surrounded the great ex- 
hibition. But there, to the shame of the au- 
thorities, the huge, unsightly Teatro Massimo, 
which from first to last will cost the city ten 
millions, is being completed. In that city 
where, owing to the different system wisely 
pursued by the authorities, the works are di- 
vided into small lots, the coéperative societies 
of bona-fide workingmen applied for lots. Not 
one was accorded. In Palermo the charitable 
institutions are in a sorry plight. Huge foun- 
dations for the old, the sick, for orphans, mere- 
ly serve to feed a horde of administrators. In- 
quiries have been instituted, and these gross 
thefts have been proved, but the robbery goes 
on and the poor are defrauded of their rights. 
The hospital of that populous city is insuffi- 
cient for even the few utterly destitute who 
have no home, no relations to tend them. The 
foundling hospitals are abominations all over 
Sicily; the children retained in the buildings 
die off quickly, those farmed out fare little 
better, and we might fill pages with the abuses, 
the cruel sufferings inflicted on the poor by the 
rich without exhausting the subject. Yet still 
the climax of horrors is not reached till we 
come to the agricultural classes, who are lite- 
rally starving in that fertile soil under that 
sunny sky. 

People call Sicily the Ireland of Italy. It is 
a telling phrase, but conveys a false idea. The 
land question in Ireland is simply a question 
between landlords and tenants. In Sicily it is 
the question of two-thirds of the population— 
of the real, actual, sole tillers of the soil—that 
is at stake. The abolition of feudal estates in 
1812 by the barons themselves wrought little 
or no change in the condition of the peasants, 
or rather it aggravated the hardships. The 
barons no longer owned feudal estates, but the 
estates remained theirs just the same, and, de- 
spite the abolition of the laws of primogeni- 
ture and of the transmission of land to the 
male descendants only, very little change has 
ensued, as the nobility have small families, 
and the portion (by law one-half of the whole 
substance must be divided equally among all 
' the children) is generally given in money ; the 











eldest son still continues to inherit the land. 
The one law which ought to have wrought 
wonders for the peasants, providing for the 
abolition of the common right of cutting wood, 
pasturing flocks, and the substitution of an 
equivalent portion of the land itself, to be 
divided among the poor of the commune who 
used to pasture their flocks and cut wood, has 
never been executed save in a few communes. 
The lands handed over to the communes have 
been usurped by the proprietors, just as were 
the English commons and open spaces which 
belonged to the people. Again, all the ecclesi- 
astical property sequestrated by the Govern- 
ment, and sold or let on long leases, which was 
to create a peasant ownership, was indeed put 
up in small lots, but the camorra at the out- 
set bought up the greater portion, and, where 
some real peasants acquired small lots, within 
a few years either the want of capital for 
cultivation and the enormous land tax com- 
pelled them to sell the deteriorated land for 
a nominal price, or the fisco seized it and evict- 
ed the proprietor for arrears. Had the land 
thus concentrated in the hands of a_ few 
wealthy individuals been properly cultivated, 
the peasants would have had at least work and 
pay ; but the old proprietors, the barons, retir- 
ed from the country altogether—many have 
never seen their estates. These were let to 
speculators who knew and cared nothing for 
the cultivation of the soil. Many of these 
gabellotti live at Palermo, even as do the 
barons, and their land is underlet in various 
manners always most oppressive to the tiller 
of the soil. 

They talk of the métayer system, but that, 
as it is known in Tuscany, does not exist in 
Sicily. The peasant who has a horse or mule 
or a donkey, has to plough the soil and to sow 
it with seed lent by the master, who retakes it, 
in superior quantity and quality, at the har- 
vest; he then has to weed, hoe, reap, thresh, 
sift, carry to the threshing-floor; and when 
all these operations are performed, under the 
scorching summer heat or freezing winter, the 
peasant is entitled to one-fourth after paying 
no end of dues, his portion of the taxes, the 
soup for the overseer, the priest who comes to 
bless the grain. Sometimes he gets one-third 
on paper, but generally, as he has had to get 
subsidies in grain mixed with earth during the 
winter, he goes home with i/ fridente intorno 
al collo, with no wheat for winter bread or 
maccaroni paste, but condemned to live on 
beans—not haricot, but horse-beans, which 
form the staple food of the peasantry in Italy. 
Often his pertion of the crops is insufficient to 
repay the winter debt; then the overseer seizes 
his horse, or mule, or donkey, and the mezza- 
dro is reduced to the ranks of the common 
laborer. As there are no country habitations, 
the peasant has to walk miles and miles to and 
from his work, and, in the summer, camp out 
for weeks; of water fit to drink, there is none, 
so he wears out his weary life till fever, ma- 
laria, or simple exhaustion from fatigue and 
want of food ends all with ‘‘the happy re- 
lease.” 

Travellers who visit the large cities of Sicily, 
and make excursions in their neighborhood to 
visit the ancient monuments, the relics of days 
when Sicily was cultivated as perhaps no land 
before or since in Italy, when it was the gra- 
nary of the Roman empire, when whole 
tracts of soil were known as the hundred-seed 
plain, may object to these statements as exag- 
gerated, and say, ‘* Why, in the Golden Shell 
round Palermo, in the nursery kitchen-gar- 
dens round Caltanissetta, in the almond planta- 
tions below Girgenti, I have seen well-to-do 
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peasants, working on thriving farms full of | bid to members ip. maintaining that as order not be 2 ted of . 
pigs, poultry, and milch cows, splendid mules, | is the law of the universe, as disobedience to | sants have detined tent : extra 


and strong, if lean, oxen.” This is true, for | the laws of nature has produced all the evils | ordinary 





round all the cities of the seven provinces the | from which humanity now suffers, from an- | to translate their det is ta . “ 
land is highly cultivated and irrigated. If it | archy and confusion nothing but nto a ‘ ‘ | : 
formerly belonged to the feudal lords, it is r anarchy can result Neither are \ t ry t ‘ 

tained still by their descendants. If, instead, | cans or puritans. No, they take ints hav i 

it happened to be sold to some private indi- | tind them, and for the first time i listricts asants 





vidual at the time of the dispersion of ecclesi- | ry are really teaching the pe 

astical property, you may be sure that he has | that lies in numbers, who shall vote all, vote them, manv had to giv i ' 

kept hold of it, farms it well, and pays his la- | all together, vote for the candidate whom the | went to work as usual st 

borers at least decently. In the first place, | majority of the members shall decide on. It | feetly lea rst rr Ma by 
public security close to large cities i: 





generally | isextraordinary that, in so short a time for | the Government ha redt irrest ut 
safeguarded so that the proprietor can visit, | propaganda, they should have gained so muct f the chiefs. After a few 

even live on his farm; then, he finds ready | influence as to be absolutely obeyed. Durin iprisons t bea t 

market for his produce, be it wine, oranges, | the last administrative elections many of the suse on ’ ‘ f tos 
lemons, live stock, or cereals. But these small | candidates of the Fasci were duly elected. and | before a 


tracts are exceptions to the rule in compari now sit on the city councils. One of these, hiefs to t t ve! 


son with the immense latifondi, where you | Signor Petrina, whom I last saw in prison at | within lega . 
find neither trees nor water nor habitations. | Milazzo, where he was undergoing a long sen It has be 
These perfections only show the general defec- | tence as a socialist, is now bringing home t pers that t S 





tion; the state of the peasant who works on | the municiy 
them proves what a fine, robust race it is which | evil—peculati if 
is now being gradually deteriorated. These | that is little to the liking of the signori who | certain aut vou M 


itv of Messina certain deeds of | tion from tl nt t : 





on on a large scale—in a fashion | What they hav ‘ 


things were repeated ad nauseam in the grand | are his colleagues absolute ar 
agricultural inquiry set on foot by Bertani, The attitude of the upper and middle classes | necessary 
and which for Sicily alone occupies five folio | in the island itself is abject; they seem ter Sicily not 
volumes of six hundred pages each, inthe works | fied, paralyzed. The members of Parliament, | more today 

of Sonnino and Franchetti, in numerous other | with two exceptions, simply urge the Govern reat slave wars kept R 
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gulations; nevertheless its presence is detri- 
mental to commerce and industry. The agra- 
rian crisis, the low price of sulphur, the phyl- 
loxera and other maladies affecting the vines, 
all tend to aggravate the situation, while the 
rigorous application of the income tax—its in- 
crease in some parts—falls heavily on the 
small traders and families with limited in- 
comes. 

The outlook is gloomy indeed, and not only 
for Sicily but for the whole of Italy. On the 
continent, however, the crops and the vintage 
have been on the whole excellent; while in the 
island the extreme drought has spoiled the 
corn, barley, and fava bean crops. To-day the 
prime minister, Giolitti, is to expound his 
financial and political programme at Drone- 
ro. Never was there more needed in Italy a 
great statesman, versed in finance and in ad- 
ministration, who should be able, by his integ- 
rity and ability, to command a working ma- 
jority in the House, representing the various 
classes and interests in the country. At pre- 
sent, no signs of such a man appear on the 
horizon, and the enemies of the new kingdom 
at home and abroad seem preparing to take 
advantage of the situation. J. W. Mz 





ISOCHROMATIC PHOTOGRAPHY AND 
VENETIAN PICTURES. 
VENICE, October 14, 1893. 

AT last we are to have good photographs of 
the great pictures at Venice. Those who care 
for Venetian art will rejoice to hear that two 
of the best photographers in Italy, Alinari 
Brothers of Florence and Domenico Anderson 
of Rome, have been hard at work all the sum 
mer and autumn photographing the most in- 
teresting pictures in Venice and neighboring 
towns. The difficulties in the way are immense, 
and they are not usually understood by any but 
the initiated. In the first place,*many of the 
finest pictures left upon the altars for which 
they were painted are practically invisible. 
Even at the hours at which Baedeker advises 
or the local guide takes you to see them, they 
are often mere dim outlines, hidden in the 
gloom of overhanging arches or deep cornices. 
Or else the restorer’s brush has converted them 
into sparkling mirrors of dusty varnish which 
are far more tantalizing than enjoyable. 
Every one will remember the impossibility of 
getting a good look at the great Bellini in San 
Zaccaria, and the Titian in the Gesuiti, the 
miseries of dazzling lights and obscuring 
shadows that make a visit to the Scuola di San 
Rocco a mingled cup of delight and discom- 
fort, and the disappointments that attend the 
attempt to peer through the darkness that hides 
such pictures as the Bellini at San Francesco 
della Vigna, or the Sebastianos in San Bar- 
tolommeo in Rialto. The splendid series of 
Tiepolos in San Polo is absolutely invisible ex- 
cept by candle-light. The Bellini of the Frari, 
Tintoretto’s ‘Marriage in Cana” in the Salute, 
and a hundred others that it would be tedious 
to enumerate, are placed directly in front of 
windows, so that the glare of light practically 
blinds the eye to the details of the picture. 

Even in the Academy thingsare little, if any, 
better. Ona rainy day there is no lightat all, 
and, when the sun shines, the curtains are quick- 
ly drawn over the skylights of the large rooms, 
reducing the Carpaccios and Gentile Bellinis, 
the Tintorettos and Bonifazios, to dim ghosts 
of themselves, in order, forsooth, that a ray of 
sunlight may not fall on the upper corner of a 
tenth-rate skied Mansueti! The great ‘‘Pieta,” 
Titian’s last masterpiece, begun in his ninety- 











sixth year, is so placed between the reflecting 
lights of two windows and a door that an impa- 
tient critic like Mr. Kenyon Cox may almost 
be excused for comparing it contemptuously to 
old cheese. 

But if this state of things is hard upon the 
ordinary sightseer, it is harder still upon the 
photographer and upon the connoisseur. For 
the two go to a great extent hand in hand. 
Printing itself scarcely could have had a 
greater effect on the study of the classics than 
photography is beginning to have on the study 
of the Old Masters. If most people are still 
incredulous about the possibility of giving a 
rational, systematic basis to the criticism of 
art, it is largely due to the fact that until very 
recently any accurate comparison of pictures 
was out of the question. The basis of con- 
noisseurship is the assumption that an artist in 
his work develops steadily and gradually, and 
does not change his hand more capriciously or 
rapidly in painting than in writing, Unsign- 
ed works, therefore, are ascribed to this or that 
master, as are fragments of the classics when 
they come to light, by fancied or actual re 
semblances to signed or otherwise perfectly au- 
thenticated works. But the hitch in connois- 
seurship has always been in comparison. Inthe 
days of slow travel, when there were no photo- 
graphs of old pictures to be had, the connois- 
seur was obliged to depend largely upon 
prints. But a moment’s comparison of even 
the best print with its original will show how 
utterly untrustworthy and even misleading 
such an aid to memory must be. No engraver, 
however well intentioned, can help putting a 
great deal of himself intohisreproduction. His 
print has no other value than that of a copy. 
The connoisseurs and art historians, therefore, 
who had to depend on prints, no matter how 
good a general notion of a painter’s various 
compositions they might have drawn from this 
source, could have next to no acquaintance 
with those subtlest elements in his style which 
distinguish him from the mere copyist or clever 
imitator. 

Is it surprising, then, that really accurate 
connoisseurship is so new a science that it has 
as yet scarcely found its way into general 
recognition ? Few people are aware how com- 
pletely it has changed since the days before 
railways and photographs, when it was more 
or less of a quack science, in which every 
practitioner, often in spite of himself, was 
more or less of a quack. Quackery in the cri- 
ticism of art is unfortunately not less common 
now than it was then, but the difference is that 
the quack no longer has the least excuse for 
himself. Of the writer on art to-day we all ex- 
pect not only that intimate acquaintance with 
his subject which modern means of conveyance 
have made possible, but also that patient com- 
parison of a given work with all the other works 
by the same master which photography has ren- 
dered easy. It is not at all difficult to see at 
any rate nine tenths of a great master’s works 
(Titian’s or Tintoretto’s, for instance) in such 
rapid succession that the memory of them will 
be fresh enough to enable the critic to deter- 
mine the place and value of any one picture. 
And when this continuous study of originals is 
supplemented by isochromatic photographs, 
such comparison attains almost the accuracy 
of the physical sciences. 

To realize what a difference has been made 
in art study by railways and photographs, one 
need only compare three writers on Raphael, 
each of them epoch-making in art history. 
Passavant’s researches were undertaken before 
the present development of railways and before 
photography had been applied to the Old Mas- 








ters. His work, therefore, is so unsound that 


to-day it no longer has any value. Even his 
esthetic criticism, based as it was on a per- 
fectly inadequate acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, generally rings false. Cavalcaselle also had 
the misfortune of having taken his notes and 
formed his method before photography could 
aid him. His consequent satisfaction with the 
ad peu pres robs his work of all those delicate 
distinctions which make the difference between 
criticism and indiscriminate praise or blame. 
Morelli was the first critic who made systema- 
tic use of photographs, and the overwhelming 
superiority of his work from the point of view 
of connoisseurship is so great that even his 
bitterest opponents have been obliged to adopt 
most of his conclusions. 

Morelli, however, as a student, gave some- 
what disproportionate attention to the study of 
drawings and of the Tuscan painters, interest- 
ing himself much less in the Venetian school. 
It could scarcely have been otherwise until 
three or four years ago. The old system of 
photography was, even in the hands of the 
best operators, incapable of rendering the 
values of the colors—only fit, at the best, 
to give an accurate notion of the outline. 
Drawings consequently were photographed 
pretty satisfactorily by the old system, while 
paintings as a rule came out wretchedly. This 
was less true of the Tuscans, because in their 
works the line is of much greater importance 
than the color. But for the Venetians, who de- 
pend more upon color than upon line, this system 
was totally inadequate. Isochromatic photo- 
graphy alone is capable of keeping the rela- 
tive values of the different colors. Ordinary 
photography, by changing blue to white, and 
red and yellow to black, distorted and confus- 
ed a portrait to such an extent that it was no 
longer recognizable. To obviate this difficul- 
ty, the photograph was freely retouched by or- 
dinary operators destitute of special artistic 
talent, and so departed farther and farther 
from the original. Even an engraving gave a 
better idea of Titian or Tintoret than photo- 
graphs of this kind, such as Naya’s, for in- 
stance, for the engraving was executed by a 
person with at least some pretence to art cul- 
ture. Even until recently it seemed so impos- 
sible to get a good reproduction without re- 
touching, that it occurred to an eminent en- 
graver, Mr. Cole, to devote his talents to this 
work—for his engravings from the Italian 
masters are nothing but photographs retouch- 
ed on the engravers’ block by an artist, instead 
of on the negative by a mere operator. 

Those, however, who wished for accurate 
impersonal renderings of the Old Masters con- 
tinued sighing for photographs of pictures at 
Venice such as have been made of the Louvre, 
the National Gallery and Dresden by Braun, 
of Berlin by Hanfstiingel, of Vienna by 
Liwy, and of Milan by Marcozzi. It is 
true that perhaps more Venetian master- 
pieces are to be seen abroad than in Ve- 
nice. Yet the pictures at Venice happen to be 
peculiarly useful to the student because of the 
undoubted authenticity of many of them, and 
peculiarly desirable for the ordinary tourist, 
whose acquaintance with Venetian painting 
usually begins and often ends in Venice itself. 
It is therefore most welcome news to hear that 
two such splendid photographers are already 
in the field. 

The Alinaris are too well known a firm to 
need description. Suffice it to say that they 
have set to themselves the noble task of photo- 
graphing isochromaticaliy every good picture 
in Italy. They have already done most of 
Tuscany and Naples, and have just finished 
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Padua, Vicenza, Treviso, and even Castelfran- 
co, so that at last everybody can havea perfect 
reproduction of Giorgione’s one absolutely au- 
thenticated work. Anderson, although more 
of an artist, is less known. He devotes himself 
entirely to photographing pictures, and _ his 
reproductions are in consequence more satis- 
factory than those of any other photographer. 
They render the values to perfection, keep the 
tone, and are scrupulously faithful to the line. 
Leaving out the color, they are the pictures 
themselves on a smaller scale. Part of his 
extraordinary success comes from the fact that 
he always develops and prints them himself, 
and, having a good artistic memory, he is able 
to bring out in them, by careful exposure, just 
the tone that best recalls the original. Printed 
darker, that effect would be lost; printed too 
light, they would not recall the reality. 

But the difficulties do not begin and end 
with the printing. What patience it takes to 
discover exactly the right moment for reflect- 
ing the light from a church window or door 
upon some hidden treasure, what skill it re- 
quires to balance the mirror so that the reflect- 
ed light never dwells too long upon one spot; 
and, above all, what science is necessary to 
focus so that every part of the picture comes 
out with equal clearness! To photograph a 
picture is far from being the mechanical pur- 
suit the Italian Government evidently consi- 
ders it, putting all sorts of annoyances in the 
photographer’s way, laying ridiculous taxes on 
his work, as if it were an unskilled trade, and 
giving him no proper guarantees for his copy- 
right. Inthe light of all these difficulties, and 
considering the importance of photography in 
art study, such photographers as Alinari and 
Anderson are regarded by students with some- 
thing of that gratitude entertained for Aldus 
and his sons by the scholars of the sixteenth 
century. B. BERENSON. 


Correspondence. 


THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE ASSO- 
CIATION, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have as yet seen no reference in the 
Nation to the very remarkable movement in 
progress in some of our States. The memorial 
presented in the House of Representatives, in 
Washington, from Mr. Youmans, former mem- 
ber of the House from the Eighth Michigan 
District, who claims to have been defeated by 
the efforts of a secret, oath-bound, anti-Catho- 
lic, political society, known as the American 
Protective Association, has called the atten- 
tion of the whole country to the matter. The 
movement has been in progress here for some 
time, and a brief report of it may be of some 
interest to your readers. 

When it began cannot be told with exact- 
ness. It has certainly been in operation over 
a year. The methods employed have been as 
follows : Documents, purporting to be authori- 
tative utterances of the Roman Catholic hie- 
rarchy, were passed from hand to hand. No 
one could tell where these had been printed or 
who was responsible for them. One was en- 
titled * Instructions to True Catholics”; an- 
other purported to be an encyclical letter from 
the Pope, calling upon the faithful to rise on a 
certain date (September 13) to massacre all 
Protestant heretics. Certain newspapers, filled 
with similar literature, with the most alarm- 
ing reports of Roman Catholics drilling and 
arming in preparation for an outbreak, and 
making the most shocking charges against 





priests and nuns, were sent to prominent per 
sons and distributed from hand to hand. Ac- 
companying these were the most exaggerated 
reports of the number of Roman Catholics 
holding public office. It was said that they 
practically controlled our municipal, county, 
State, and national governments, and that this 
Was part of a deep scheme to capture the en 
tire country. Protestants were urged to orga 
nize to resist the nefarious design. Councils of 
the American Protective Association wer: 
organized. To-day they claim ten thousand 
members in this city of one hundred thousand 
inhabitants. One publie-spirited clergyman 
the Rev. Washington Gladden, denounced it 
from bis pulpit. No doubt this courageous a 
tion did something to check its progress, but it 
had already attained great headway. Several 
ministers identified themselves with the asso 
ciation, and sympathetic addresses were pul 
licly made. Anexposeé of the inner workings 
and obligations of the order was published, the 
material having been secured, it was under 
stood, by the representatives of a detective 
agency. There can be no doubt that each 
member takes an oath to boycott all Roman 
Catholics, politically and = industrially Phe 
exact words of the oath are—‘ that I will not 
employ a Roman Catholic in any capacity, if | 
can procure the services of a Protestant.” and 
‘that 1 will not countenance the nomination, 
in any caucus or convention, of a Roman Ca 
tholic for any office in the gift of the Ameri 
can people, and that I will not vote for, nor 
counsel others to vote for, any Roman Catho 
lic, but will vote only for a Protestant.” 

The organization has already had intluenc: 
in local polities, and not a little excitement 
has been stirred up. There can be little doubt 
that it has captured the local Republican ot 
ganization, This, at least, is certainly true, 
that the Republican politicians are using it 
The principal newspapers have said uothing 
either in condemnation or approval! 
evidently waiting to see which way the wind 
will blow. Stranger still, many of the minis 
ters, chiefly of the Methodist and Baptist per 
suasions, get the credit of being members. How 
they reconcile the oath with the teacl 
Christ, of which they profess to be exp 
doth not yet appear. 





Advices from other places show that. the 
movement has been pushed by precisely the 
same methods as here—forged documents, 1 
ing misrepresentations, and newspapers that 
should be a hissing and an amazement whet 


ever there are public schools. Some comunur 
ties have been almost panic-stri in anti 
pation of an uprising of the R Catholics 





to murder Protestants. The movement has 
been rampant in the cities of Ohio, Michigar 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Indiana. It has : 
in St. Paul and in Kansas City. It has been 
working eastward, and is now in But¥alo, N 














¥. Altogethe r Deel i ~ sng il 
and astonishing ion of the ignorar 
many people in our enlightened communities, 
and a new evidence of the streng t 
ty of religious bigotry. Let us hope that we 
may have an investigation f ( gress 
that will reveal it to the wholk intry. Su 
a movement Brows i Ar ADeSS an ne S > 
the light.— Respectfully yours, 

ALEXANDER MILN? 

COLUMBUS wtober 31, 1Se3 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS FOR PENSIONS 


To THE Eprtror or THE NaTIon 
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PEOPLES BANKS 
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Sin : The reviewer of People’s Banks,” by 
W Y \ N 147s. says ‘We are 
unable to give im] t credence to his state- 
nents. Some of his information, however, is 
evidently trustworthy and closes with the 
wish that the author might be encouraged to 
ntinue his studies and later publish more 
acts and less *‘ hearsay and imagination”: as 
igh statistical information of a thoroughly 
reliab natul were still not only desirable 
ssitil lease allow a subscriber to 
ull} attention to certain articles bearing 
n the sul tof Mr. Wolff's book which may 
be found in many private and in most public 
ect s of economic literature, and which 
are ther reasonably accessible It is true, 


l have not had opportunity to verify the arti 
ies, but they are published under circum- 
stances that strongly commend them to stu- 
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dents of economic literature. 
cles in 
senschaften, edited by Profs. Conrad, Lexis, 
and others (noticed passim in the 
volume 52), viz., articles on Raiffeisen, volume 
v., p. 340; Schulze-Delitzsch, volume v., p. 600; 
** Darlehnskassenvereine,” volume ii., p. 906; 
‘*Kreditgenossenschaften,” volume iv., p. 880; 
‘‘ Konsumvereine,” volume iv., p, 888; ‘ Er- 
werbs- und Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften,” vol. 
iii., p. 308. 

Readers who have to depend on works in 
English would appreciate an estimate of Wolff 
based ou a comparison with the authorities 
cited.—Respectfully, 

FREDERICK W. Moore, 
Adj. Prof. of History and Economy. 


Nation, 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
NASHVILLY, TENN, October 31, 1893. 





THE TRIBE OF ATHLETES. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the course of my reading I have met 
with the following lines from the ‘‘ Autolycus” 
of Euripides, which I transcribe as translated 
in Symonds’s ‘ Greek Poets.’ Euripides, it is 
said, was educated to be an athlete; his words, 
therefore, have especial force, and perhaps 
are worthy of the attention of our college pre- 
sidents and trustees, and of that small body of 
students who, in the present-day revival of 
athletics, are hoping and working for a re- 
vival of learning.—Yours truly, 

HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL. 

October 31, 1893. 


“ Of all the thousand ills that prey on Hellas 
Not one is greater than the tribe of athletes; 


How to be poor and row in fortune’s boat 

They know no better; for they have not learned 
Manners that make men proof against ill luck. 
Lustrous in youth, they lounge like living statues 
Decking the streets; but when sad old age comes, 
They fall and perish like a threadbare coat 

I’ve often blamed the customs of us Hellenes, 
Who for the sake of such men meet together 

To honor idle sport and feed our fill; 

For who, I pray you, by his skill in wrestling, 
Rwiftness of foot, good boxing, strength at quoits, 
Has served his city by the crown he gains? 

Will they meet men in fight with quoits in hand, 
Or in the préss of shieids drive forth the foeman 
By force of fisticuffs from hearth and home ? 
Such follies are forgotten face to face 

With steel, We therefore ought to crown with wreaths 
Men wise and good, and him who guides the State, 

A man well tempered, just, and sound in counsel, 

Or one who by his words averts ill deeds, 

Warding off strife and warfare; for such things 
Bring honor on the city and all Hellenes,” 





COLUMBIAN EXPECTORATION. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION : 

Sir : The feeling and appropriate letter of 
your correspondent on the subject of ‘‘ Colum- 
bian Expectoration ” recalls a deliciously un- 
conscious bit of description of manners which 
unfortunately cannot be called local, that was 
to be seen (and still is, for all I know to the 
contrary) at the Natural Bridge in Virginia. 
The narrow country road runs close below the 
wide pleasant veranda in front of the second- 
story bar-room—so close as to prevent the 
Jedge or the Colonel or the casual Northern 
visitor, with his feet on the railing, from see- 
ing what is passing below. A modest sign 
reads: ‘‘Gentlemen will please look over be- 
fore you spit.” u. 


Boston, November 4, 1893. 


Notes. 


Tue ‘ Life and Letters’ of the late Mrs. Lucy 
Stone will be compiled by her daughter, Alice 
Stone Blackwell, who requests the loan, for 
copying, of any characteristic letters of her 
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mother. Miss Blackweli’s address is Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce a book of 
‘ Pastoral Offices,’ for marriages, baptisms, fu- 
nerals, «te., by the Rev. Dr. William H. Fur- 
ness. 

Stone & Kimball, Cambridge and Chicago, 
make their début as publishers of somewhat 
elegant books with ‘ First Editions of Ameri- 
can Authors,’ by Herbert Stuart Stone; ‘The 
Holy Cross, and Other Tales,’ by Eugene Field; 
‘The Building of the City Beautiful,’ by Joa- 
quin Miller; and a new edition of ‘His Broken 
Sword,’ by Winnie Louise Taylor. 

Ginn & Co. will have ready this month ‘A 
First Book in Old English,’ by Prof. Albert S. 
Cook of Yale. 

Geo. Gottsberger Peck will shortly publish 
‘On the Cross,’ a romance of the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau, by Wilhelmine von Hillern, 
translated by Mary J. Safford. 

Theautumn announcements of William Heine- 
mann, London, include translations of Tolstoi's 
‘The Kingdom of God’ (by Constance Gar- 
nett), Waliszewski’s ‘ Romance of an Empress’ 
(Catherine IT. of Russia), Paul Gaulot’s ‘ Marie 
Antoinette and Count Fersen,’ under the title 
‘A Friend of the Queen,’ and Emile Michel's 
‘Rembrandt’ (by Florence Simmonds); a 
‘Life of Heinrich Heine,’ by Richard Garnett; 
‘Letters of S. T. Coleridge,’ edited by Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge; ‘Stray Memories,’ by Ellen 
Terry; ‘Rousseau. and Education according 
to Nature,’ by Paul H. Hanus; ‘ Horace Mann, 
and Public Education in the United States,’ by 
Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler; and ‘My Paris 
Note-book,’ by the little-scrupulous author of 
‘An Englishman in Paris,’ The same publish- 
er undertakes ‘Songs on Stone,’ a series of 
lithographic drawings in color, by J. McNeill 
Whistler. 

F, W. Christern sends us prospectuses of a 
‘Recueil de Cartes, Plans et Vues relatifs aux 
Etats-Unis et au Canada: New York, Boston, 
Montréal, Québec, Louisbourg, 1651-1731,’ re- 
produced from inedited sources in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale as a contribution to the 
Columbian centenary, and published by E. 
Dufossé, Paris; and of Adolf Furtwangler’s 
‘ Meisterwerke der Griechischen Plastik,’ illus- 
trated in a superb manner, often from ex- 
amples of recent discovery or in private 
collections. 

Since the sale of the Soleinne library just 
fifty years ago, no such collection of bouks 
about the stage—more particularly about the 
stage in France—has come on the market as 
that of the late Baron Taylor, which is to be 
sold the last week of this month in Paris. The 
catalogue has been prepared by the successors 
of M. Techener. Among the rarities isa play 
on *tJudas Maccabeus” in the autograph of 
Calderon. The list abounds in curiosities, 
among which may be noted ‘Il Cromvele,” a 
tragedy published in Bologna in 1671, and 
three French translations of Addison’s ‘‘ Cato.” 

Each year, for some years past, the Christ- 
mas number of Harpers Magazine has con- 
tained an elaborately illustrated article by 
Henry Van Dyke on some phase of Christian 
art connected with the infancy of Christ, from 
the Annunciation to the Dispute with the Doc- 
These articles are now united in a 
volume which its subject and its pictures make 
an especially appropriate gift-book. Doubt- 
less, also, the text will be pleasing to many. 
The author should not be confounded with John 
C. Van Dyke, the art critic and author of ‘ Art 
for Art’s Sake,’ whom he quotes in his preface. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have made a dainty 
little holiday volume (in the prevalent white 
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covers) of Longfellow’s ‘ Hanging of the Crane, 
and Other Poems of the Home.’ It 
fully printed by the Riverside Press and illus- 
trated by eight little plates, by one of the pho- 
togravure processes, after various artists, The 
artists’ names are not mentioned, and one must 
make out the signatures to be sure with whose 
work one is dealing. One of the cleverest is 
the illustration of the title poem by C. Carle- 
ton, who is not yet as well known as heis likely 
to be. 

Two more volumes have appeared of the new 
Riverside Edition of Thoreau’s Writings, name- 
ly, ‘Cape Cod’ and ‘The Maine Woods,’ and 
with the latter theme, at least, the dark green 
covers of this comely series are quite in har- 
mony. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have also put 
out anew two-volume edition of the ‘ Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-Table’ illustrated by Howard 
Pyle, and it is much to say for this artist that 
he has not marred the classic text by his re- 
strained decorations and his clever full-page 
designs in photogravure. He sticks very close- 
ly to the Autocrat’s personality, introducing 
the well-known face whenever called for, and 
has succeeded in adding with a free and sym- 
pathetic hand two acceptable portraits to the 
list of frontispieces to Dr. Holmes’s works, after 
sun-pictures at different ages. For the rest, 
Mr. Pyle’s imaginings are chiefly antiquarian, 
as become his own chosen style and bis pre- 
sent author and book. Altogether we think no 
better presentation of the ‘ Autocrat’ has yet 
been made. 

Other holiday editions of well-known books 
are Thomas Nelson Page’s ‘ Meh Lady,’ with 
drawings by Mr. Reinhart (Scribner), and 
Sheridan’s ‘ Rivals,’ with many rather feeble 
drawings and five ‘‘aquarelles,” all by Frank 
M. Gregory (Dodd, Mead & Co.). 

Dodd, Mead & Co. have also brought out a very 
handsome edition of Maxime de la Rocheterie’s 
‘Vie de Marie-Antoinette,’ a book in which an 
honest effort is made to present a true picture 
of that unfortunate queen, so bitterly maligned 
by some, so fulsomely praised by others. A 
perennial interest attaches to the revolution- 
ary period in France; and the scenes of that 
fearful time, together with the part the queen 
played in them, are related with a modera- 
tion and an earnest striving after impartiality 
which are highly satisfactory. The work is 
well translated by Mrs. Cora Hamilton Bell, 
and admirably manufactured. The illustra- 
tions are good and well chosen, the paper and 
the type of excellent quality; but why allow a 
blemish on the very first line of the title-page ? 

Daudet’s ‘Lettres de mon Moulin’ is also 
made accessible in English and in equally 
handsome garb by the same firm. Apart from 
some absurd misapprehensions of the French 
original, the translation in no slight degree 
conserves the charm of the peculiarly capti- 
yating style of Daudet in these ever delightful 
pages. It is the work of Mr. F. Hunter Potter. 
The full-page colored illustrations, by Made- 
leine Lemaire, are showy, but mostly weak and 
inapt. Some of the headpieces by G. W. Ed- 
wards are good—not all, or nearly all. An ex- 
cellent portrait of Daudet is prefixed to the 
volume. 

‘To Gypsy Land,’ by Elizabeth Robbins Pen- 
nell (The Century Co.), gives us an account of 
the adventures and impressions of the author 
in her visits to gypsies, first in the United States 
and then in Hungary. The conclusion 
reaches is that we can find the more interest- 
ing and romantic types of the race in this coun- 
try; and she protests indignantly against the 
measures of the Hungarian Government to do- 
mesticate a people who have been vagrants 
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and abroad. The American novelist most fre- 
quently represented in the last hundred 
volumes—of which he supplies seven—is Col. 
R. H. Savage, author of ‘My Official Wife.’ 
Only ten other volumes of the hundred are by 
American writers, chiefly Mark Twain, Bret 
Harte, and Marion Crawford. 

With the November number the Sewanee 
Review enters on its second year, and now 
Prof. W. P. Trent’s name appears as editor. 
The number contains a very sensible discussion 
of the evils of ‘‘Sectionalism in Finance,” and 
a singularly open-minded article on ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin Forty Years After,” by the Rev. 
Prof. Shoup, in- which attention is drawn to 
the accuracy and impartiality of the book. 
That such a criticism should appear in a South- 
ern review is of good augury for the future of 
the South. 

The New York Shakspere Society will begin 
at New Year’s the publication of a magazine, 
the Bankside Quarterly, devoted to Shakspe- 
riana and the contemporary drama. It will be 
edited by members of the society, and publish- 
ed by the newly incorporated Shakspere Press. 


—Beckford’s heart would have leaped to em- 
brace the delicious ‘ Vathek’ of which Mac- 
millan & Co. publish 150 numbered copies in 
America, with its dress of green silk remind- 
ing us of the annuals of his time, and its Ara- 
bian design stamped in gilt upon its side, such 
as Beckford’s England could only dream of. 
Its etchings, by Herbert Nye, are steeped in 
the spirit of the story. The type, imitated, 
with supposed improvements, from a quarto 
Elzevir (a type not compressed like that of the 
pocket Elzevirs), is too modern in its business- 
like roundness and with its typewritery short 
tails to the bs and ds, ps and qs. It is printed 
moist upon a hand-made laid and creamy pa- 
per. A book-lover might wish it were in 
duodecimo instead of a nine-inch octavo. For 
the “‘ library editions ” of books of entertain- 
ment—say, a stately Alfred de Musset printed 
in a way fit for a recueil of treaties—are not 
for those that read their books. This volume, 
however, is by no means a flagrant offender. 
The old duodecimo was calculated, when 
bound, to weigh half a pound; a post octavo, a 
pound. A pretty tome that weighs no more 
than a pound and a half, instead of two, like 
most of its octavo brethren, may still pass for 
light reading. This can be said for ‘ Vathek’: 
though written for young people just begin- 
ning to disregard the advice of their elders as 
to what they had best read (virginibus 
puerisque, said Beckford), and though it was 
read by most of us at that susceptible epoch, 
yet, no matter how old we have grown, so long 
as memory holds her seat, we never can cease 
to remember the termination of this tale. The 
present editor, Dr. Garnett, says, indeed, that 
everybody must like ‘Vathek’ who likes its 
genre. That depends upon what its genus is 
taken tobe. If itis to be defined as a romance 
which seeks to make amends for the sensuality of 
itsearlier parts by a heart-rending and terrible 
ending—if, in short, ‘ Vathek ’ is to be tossed 
upon the heap where rot ‘Les liaisons dange- 
reuses’ and such—then the remark is, beyond 
doubt, true. But if by its genre is meant that 
of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ we must protest that 
the greatest charm of those stories, their child- 
like irreflectiveness, is signally lacking in 
* Vathek.’ 


—Nevertheless, it isan immortal book, and 
it was written in one sitting—one sitting, of 
three days and two nights! So said Beckford 
himself, fifty years later; and why doubt it? 








Dr. Garnett thinks he disproves this by show- 
ing that the author was engaged upon the com- 
position for at least a year altogether. But 
that proves nothing. Of course, Beckford had 
been turning it over in his head for months; 
and, of course, he made corrections and even 
alterations, later. Moreover, when he had writ- 
ten it, he did not perceive that he had written 
it. He thought he had only made an amazing 
good beginning. ‘‘My Arabian tales go on 
prodigiously,” says he, April 25, 1781, and a 
few days later, ‘The tale of the Caliph Vathec 
goes on surprisingly.” But all the labor of the 
many months following, down to the end of 
1784, went to the production of additions, 
which his own incomparable good taste re- 
jected in toto at last. Recipe for making an 
immortal book: Write it at one sitting in 8 
days and 2 nights; devote 3% years to im- 
proving it, and then publish it as near as pos- 
sible as it originally was. It was written, by 
the way, in French, and our English text is 
nothing but Henley’s translation, which was 
published in advance of the original, in spite 
of Beckford’s prohibition. The French reads 
far the better. 


—About a year ago we called attention to 
the new ‘Dante-Handbuch’ of the indefatiga- 
ble bilingual Swiss scholar, Dr. G. A. Scartaz- 
zini, who preferred making a new book in Ger- 
man to translating and revising his Italian 
‘Prolegomeni’ of the year before, or to ex- 
panding his earlier ‘Manuale Dantesco.’ The 
‘Dante-Handbuch’ Mr, A. J. Butler, the Eng- 
lish editor and translator of Dante, has now 
put into English under the title of ‘A Com- 
panion to Dante’ (Macmillan). The version is 
satisfactory, and will no doubt be of value to 
students in England and America. We wish, 
however, that Mr. Butler had allowed himself 
more liberty in the treatment of his original. 
The ‘ Handbuch’ is diffuse in style and over- 
weighted with irrelevant material; it could with 
profit be greatly abbreviated. The translator 
might, too, have added much that would be of 
value. He has omitted Scartazzini’s frequent 
bibliographical lists on the ground that the 
books he mentions are in foreign tongues, or 
inaccessible to the English reader; but he 
should surely have inserted compensating 
references to English and American publica- 
tions, such, for example, as the various trans- 
lations of Dante’s minor works. After all, it is 
not so much a translation that the ‘ Handbuch’ 
needs for our purposes as a comple e remodel- 
ling. Scartazzini is learned and industrious, 
but he is also narrow, pedantic, and whimsical. 
We still lack a companion to the study ef 
Dante that shall give us all the necessary facts, 
a candid statement of the main theories in re- 
gard to disputed points, a discriminating bibli- 
ography, and material (such as has never been 
published in English) which will enable the 
student to see Dante, not through the mists of 
polemics and text-criticism, but in his proper 
relation to the decay of medizwval and the 
birth of Renaissance thought. 


—The last report (for the year ending June 
20, 1893) of the ‘‘ Women’s University Settle 
ment for work among the poorer districts of 
London” is of special and timely interest from 
the fact that it gives full details of the latest 
feature of the Association—professional phi- 
lanthropic training. This English society is 
the first to institute courses, lectures, and two 
scholarships tenable at the Settlement, for the 
training of workers. This step, we are told, 
has been taken in the ‘“‘hope of raising the 
standard of social work among the poor, 


. « . Of meeting an increased demand for 
trained workers, and to attract those 
who wish to prepare themselves either for paid 
or honorary posts in Southwark, in 
other parts of London, or in the country.” The 
training (begun in January, 1893) is formulat- 
ed as follows: ‘The ordinary course,” which 
extends over one year, divided into three terms 
of thirteen weeks each, is intended to give an 
outline of general principles and sound methods, 
and consists of weekly lectures, the preparation 
of papers, and reading, and of practical work 
under other workers. For the first six months 
three days a week are spent with charity orga- 
nization committees, the other three in some 
special Settlement work in connection with al- 
ready existing local agencies; the wise policy 
of the Settlement being to supplement rather 
than originate philanthropic centres of energy. 
During the second six months, ‘ practice” is 
divided between visits to societies and institu- 
tions in London for the purpose of observing 
and comparing their methods and results, in 
the keeping of accounts, and in some special 
branch of outdoor work selected with a view 
to the student’s preparation for her future em- 
ployment. The fees (inclusive of board, lodg- 
ing, and teaching) are £50 a year for resident 
students, and £10 for non-residents; these lat- 
ter must attend lectures, and give not less than 
four days a week to the active work. More- 
over, students are offered at their option a 
second year, ‘‘so as to gain a more thorough 
knowledge of some special branch of the work.” 
Curiously enough, in this first year the two 
scholarships are held by non-collegiate women. 
Outsiders may attend the lectures by payment 
of from 5s. to 10s. per term, or of 2s. fora single 
lecture. 


—As the character and efficiency of work 
Among ‘the submerged tenth” depends large 
ly upon women, it is a matter of public interest 
whenever any body of women philanthropists 
thus publicly recognize how closely the every- 
day difficulties of social work are connected 
with economics, with local government, with 
poor-law administration—in a word, with those 
fundamental business principles which under- 
lie the decent and successful ordering of a mo- 
dern municipality. Among the lecturers during 
the two terms which ended in July, we find 
Miss Octavia Hill instructing in the “ Princi- 
ples and Methods of Keeping Accounts,” Mr. 
Bernard Bosanquet on the ‘‘ Duties of a Citi- 
zen,” and Mr. J. Lowles on ‘‘How London is 
Governed,” while the lectures for the term be- 
ginning in October were to be on ‘‘The Poor 
Law ” and the ‘‘ Relation of Economics to some 
Social Questions.” The risks and difficulties of 
definitely attaching to a primarily philanthro- 
pic movement the diverse responsibilities and 
claims of an educational ‘‘experiment” were 
frankly confessed in the prospectus of the 
scheme, but Mrs. Henry Sidgwick (principal of 
Newnham College), at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Settlement Association, asserted that 
any objections that might be made to training 
of that sort on the ground of its sometimes 
checking spontaneity, were quite outweighed 
by its advantages, ‘‘as it was a method of ob- 
taining in a short time what unaided expe 
rience would take years to teach.” This new 
departure of our English cousins in formally 
recognizing a need which has hitherto been 
rather disjointedly met by University Settle 
ments in both England and America, marks 
an important step in the evolution of Set- 
tlement life. The report discloses a percent- 
age of permanency at the Southwark Settle 
ment higher than has been obtained among our- 
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selves: of the 18 residents for the current year, 
12 have been in residence from four years to 
ten months, the average being twenty months; 
of the 6 new workers added to the force in 
1893, 5 represent an equally permanent ele- 
ment. These English women, out of their 
own experience, have found that all the finer 
qualities are wanting in the service which is 
casual, transitory, or much broken. ‘* Some 
things may be done by the passing helper, but 
not the best things.” Finally, their eventual 
aim is nobly stated in these words: ** We hope 
. . . that each year shall find us less of set- 
tlers and more of citizensof Southwark, 
helping not less in the charities, but yet more 
in the duties of the place we have made our 
home—duties which city and village, East End 
and West End, alike call upon its inhabitants to 
perform in the spirit of true citizenship, or, in 
other words, of true brotherhood.” 


—The nineteenth annual report of the Japan- 
ese Department for Education, with the ac- 
companying ‘Outlines of Modern Education in 
Japan,’ calls for less critical notice than usual, 
because of a wholesome fact. Under the ener- 
getic administration of the new Minister of 
State for Education, Mr. KGno Tokama, who 
assumed his office August 8, 1892, there has 
been made a searching criticism of existing 
standards of attainment. In the ‘Outlines,’ a 
valuable historical retrospect of over two hun- 
dred pages, this critical spirit is especially 
manifest, and wholesomely takes the place of 
mere laudation or colorless statement. The de- 
termination of the Government to hold the 
people up to a thorough national reinvigora- 
tion through culture is manifest in various 
ways. Sometimes this takes the form of hos- 
tile jealousy towards private or non-govern- 
mental schools, in which, it is believed, most 
of the ‘* half-baked” soshi are mis-educated. 
These young fire-eaters, who dictate policies to 
cabinet ministers and attack members of the 
Diet with deadly weapons, are mostly ill edu- 
cated boys who have imbibed just enough of 
foreign ideas to make them dangerous. The 
insistence upon thorough courses in the schools 
under Government control is believed to be an 
effective preventive measure against too large 
acropof soshi. The other methods of educa- 
tional elevation of the people are shown in the 
steadily rising standard of admission to the 
middle and higher schools, and in the liberal 
rewarding of well-trained native teachers with 
responsible positions. This necessarily results 
in the employment of fewer foreign instruc- 
tors, so that there are now (1891) but 252 Ame- 
rican and other instructors in the Japanese 
schools, whereas in 1890 there were 287. In 
addition to the schools of almost every sort 
known in Europe or America, the development 
of public libraries is noteworthy. Fifteen of 
the large cities have libraries in operation, one 
at Fukushima having 18,225 volumes, and an- 
other at Miyagi, 3,719. The Imperial Univer- 
sity library contains 187,551, of which 81,986 
are in European languages, that of Tokyo hav- 
ing 31,629, of which 2,332 are foreign works. 
While not progressing 8s rapidly as it ought, 
the public library system shows a healthy 
growth in Japan. We note that while the 
Academy has not the fame of its French proto- 
type, it has twenty-seven members, and is in 
full activity of nearly monthly meetings open 
to the public. Ten of the members have passed 
the sixty-year line which insures them pensions 
for life. In a word, the work of education in 
Japan, at present, is one of firm establishment 
and steady improvement, rather than enlarge- 
ment or extraordinary change. 





PIATT AND BOYNTONS THOMAS.—IL. 


General George H. Thomas: A Critical Bio- 
graphy. By Donn Piatt. With concluding 
chapters by Henry V. Boynton. Svo, pp 
viii, 658. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

THE appendix to Piatt's book is added upon the 

hypothesis that his death interfered with a 

purpose to continue the work. There are indi- 

cations that the author did not view it so. He 
had a curious theory that the possession of 

Chattanooga was in itself all that was neces- 

sary, and the conclusion of his sixteenth chap 

ter had declared that Rosecrans’s campaign 
ended ‘‘in the capture of Chattanooga and vir 

tually the end of the war.” The siege of that 
place followed. Chapter xix. is a running 
summary ; the author himself then wrote the 
introduction and preface, and had apparently 
done all he intended. The added chapters are 
in two very distinct parts. There is an inte- 
resting and uncontroversial account of Wil 

son’s cavalry campaign of Selma in the spring 
of 1865, which is so different in tone and lite 
rary style from the rest as to indicate its pre 
paration by a third writer. The remainder is 
from Boynton’s pen, and is, in substance, a re 

petition from his ‘ Historical Raid,’ published 
in 1875, of the chapters criticising events after 

May, 1864, in which General Thomas had a 

part. A final chapter is devoted to supposed 

grievances of Thomas in his assignments to 
duty after the war, and especially to an alleged 

‘*suppression ” of a part of his telegraphic cor- 

respondence with Washington during the 

Nashville campaign. It is now charged that 

Grant was responsible for this, and, in the 

Piattesque language which becomes the appen 

dix to such a volume, it is declared to be an 

‘* assassination.” On reading the ‘ suppressed 

telegrams, no murderous motive for suppres 

sion is visible, for they contain nothing start- 
ling, or which materially changes the discussion 
of the reasonableness of Grant’s demand for 
earlier activity. Common sense would con- 
clude that nothing worse than carelessness was 
probably chargeable. It is a wanton offence 
against good taste and an injury to the memory 
of Gen. Thomas to connect it with his death 





The *‘ suppression ™ is described as being a fail 
ure completely to fulfil a promise made by 
Grant, then President, to furnish Boynton as a 
newspaper correspondent with copies of the 
telegraphic correspondence mentioned, to be 
used for newspaper publication, or, as collation 
of dates would seem to indicate, in the prepara 
tion of his * Historical Raid.’ 

The attacks upon Sherman differ f 
published so long ago chiefly in 
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tion by epithets. Inthe original there was a 
little affectation of personal respect for the 
general and a little recognition of his standin 
in the world as a great soldier. Nearly twenty 
years have gone by, and the dead lion is now, 
as in the fable, the target for kicks. His 
great campaigns are a story of ** uniform and 
unbroken failure,” a ** bungling business,” a 
‘* mortifying story.” His march to the sea is 
* abandoning his objective.” ** marching away 
from the theatre ef war.” from a * desire to 
reach Gen. Grant and have an equal share with 
him and the army of the Potomac in endin 
the war”! Every dishonorable motive is per 
sonally attributed to him, and the indications 
of passionate hatred are everywhere apparent 
The result will inevitably be the same as with 
the body of the book; its extravagance defeats 
itself, and it will pass into literature as railing 
and not criticism 

As we cannot examine in detail every part 
of such a tirade, let us confine our attention to 





the ma’ ch to the sea and the provision made by 
Sherman for accomplishing at ounce the ruil 
of Hood and of the Confederate cause Weare 
told that Sherman left Thomas to ‘ confront 
an enemy which had sorely tried the metal of 
General Sherman's three armies for half a 
year.” This is a travesty of the fact. Hood's 
army was the same in nominal organization as 
that of Johnston, but quant mufatus ah illo! 
By his rash assaults on Sherman's lines around 
Atlanta he had reduced his divisions to a frac 
tion of their former strength, so that the mili 
tary men of the Confederacy have agreed with 
all others that it was a fearful waste of a 
splendid army The reduction of numbers 
gave a certain added mobility, approximating 
that which Jefferson Davis thought would 
enable him to prolong the war indefinitely 
when small and scattered bodies might elude 
the heavier columns of their pursuers and 
weary them out in the chase. When Hood be 
gan his movement in October upon the rear of 
our army, Davis had incautiously announced 
the plan to manwuvre Sherman back into Ten 
nessee and thus to regain the territory lost 
two campaigns. The report of the speech came 
to Sherman and he was forewarned. Hood 
made desperate efforts to avoid fighting while 
leading our army a long chase to the rear 
Sherman pursued him a bundred mules north 
ward, nearly to Chattanooga, Hood doubled 
on his tracks like a hare, and raced south- 
ward behind the mountains f Taviloer's 
Ridge to Gavlesville and Gadsden, Alabama 
Sherman followed hotly to Gaviesville, whil 
Hood doubled again and made for the Tennes 
see River. It was here that Sherman halted 
and reported to Grant that his thorough effort 
had proved vain, and that Hood's compara 


tively small force could contit 


sa hile 
finitely, for not onlw could he liv n the coun 
trv. but he exhausted it so that the chasing 
olumns bad to carry their supply trains with 
them and be delaved by them Then it was 
that be determined that if Hood passed west of 
Decatur he would divide his army, leave 
Thomas, whose headquarters were already at 


Nashville, to meet Hood, and make the crush 
ing final movemen Savannah and thence 
through the C 
Mississipri lin vd stowed it 

| 1 
dismay at the uvring. and 
the Confeder: hmond was 
“ly and final 
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andoned the 








hject gp and has run away from 
Hood to get under Grant's wing.” 
In making the march to the sea, cutting 
«se from his communications, Sherman had 
necessarily to reckon upon two things: first, 
that he could get no geinforcements, supplies, 


rammunition till he opened new communica- 


tions with his friends; second, that the forces 


left to confront Hood could be supplied and re- 
inforced to any extent that might be neces 
sary. The country from the Tennessee River 


to the Ohio was in two departments, one under 
Thomas, the other under Schofield. Sherman 
had confidence in both as competent to conduct 
a campaign, and, by leaving both behind him, 
be provided for contingencies. Thomas was 
made chief, and could call on all the troops in 
Schofield’s department as well as his own, and 
have a second in command on whom he could 
thoroughly rely. The garrisons at posts in 
these departments were, of course, to be con- 
centrated to the utmost. If Hood were beat- 
en, the posts would be safe. If he were not, 
the garrisons would have to surrender. To 
say that Sherman's direction to ‘“‘ break up all 
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minor posts and get about Columbia as big an 
army as you can, and go at him,” was ‘ equi- 
valent to abandoning the country it had taken 
two years to secure,” not only is puerile, but 
condemns Thomas, whom it professes to praise, 
for he did this identical thing before he finally 
fought the battle of Nashville. The concen- 
tration was to be in front of Hood and to keep 
him busy, at the same time covering the coun- 
try behind. 

Again, we are told that Thomas’s command 
was made up of ‘‘odds and ends” and of 
‘‘trash” sent back by Sherman. The record 
proves this untrue. The troops under Rous- 
seau, Steedman, and Granger in garrisons in 
Tennessee and north Alabama were old organi- 
zations of the Army of the Cumberland, and 
all showed their quality in this very campaign. 
They fought in defence of Decatur and Mur- 
freesboro, cr took part in the battle of Nash- 
ville. Sherman’s sick and “ footsore” did not 
appear in Thomas's list of present for duty. 
They were in hospital or on sick-furlough. 
His convalescents were organized into a divi- 
sion under Gen. Cruft and fought with the 
best. 

Finally, the assertion is made that Gen. 
Sherman had, in the opening of his spring 
campaign, a force ‘‘more than double that of 
the enemy,” while Gen. Thomas, until after 
the battle of Franklin, ‘‘ was outnumbered two 
to one.” These statements are made with an 
affectation of knowledge of the official records, 
which contradict them both. As to the armies 
of Sherman and Johnston, the statistical paper 
by Maj. E. C. Dawes in the ‘Century War 
Book’ (vol. iv, p. 281) isan accurate synopsis of 
official reports of numbers. It shows the pro- 
portion between the two armies to have been as 
ten toseven. As toThomas’s strength relative 
to Hood's, it would seem that reckless disre- 
gard of the official records could hardly go 
further. The misstatements are so glaring 
that one wonders if the writer ever saw the re- 
turns of force made from Thomas’s own head- 
quarters. Making constant assertion that he 
is speaking from the record, and constantly 
assuming that he is an expert in investigating 
the official returns, he regularly gives figures 
having no resemblance whatever to those which 
Gen. Thomas himself sent to Washington every 
ten days in accordance with army regulations. 
These astonishing reprints of old falsifications 
of the records are made now when the forty- 
fifth volume of the War Records containing 
the official figures after November 12 is being 
put in type, and when those of preceding dates 
are already published and placed in every con- 
siderable library of the country. 

Let us first fix the force under Hood's com- 
mand, which we are told was twice as large as 
Thomas’s. In volume XpXix, part 3, we find 
it tabulated on page 893, giving 35,662 officers 
and men present for duty; of this number 2,857 
is cavalry. But thisincludes only one of the di- 
visions of cavalry, the others being absent with 
Forrest, and the whole when present amount- 
ing to nearly or quite 10,000 horsemen. The 
smaller total which the Confederates give un- 
der the title of ‘‘ effectives” will be omitted, for 
reasons that have been given in these columns in 
our review of Allan’s ‘Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia.’ A larger total, under title of ‘‘aggre- 
gate present,” is also omitted in speaking both 
of the national and the Confederate forces. It 
included the sick in camp and the detached and 
extra-duty men. Thomas’s connection with 
Sherman was broken on November 12. The 
troops which bad been assigned to him had 
been before that under his orders, but their re- 
turns were not all made, through his headquar- 








ters till that time. 
ten days, include on November 20 for the first 
time the Twenty-third Corps and other addi- 
tions made by Sherman to his force. The offi- 
cial records prepared for publication in the 
xlvth volume show that, on the date just 
mentioned, Thomas reported his troops ‘* pre- 
sent for duty” to be 71,463. This did not in- 
clude the employees of the Quartermaster’s and 
Commissary’s Departments, which were orga- 
nized into a division under Gen. Donaldson, 
and were used to supply the place of enlisted 
soldiers in garrisons, as General Thomas him- 
self states. It did include, however, the whole 
of Wilson’s cavalry corps, numbering 17,323, 
of which the same report shows that 11,575 
were “equipped.” The dismounted cavalry 
were available to relieve garrisons, and, both in 
the Atlanta campaign and in this, sometimes 
fought as infantry. On the date of this report 
Hood began his advance from the Tennessee 
River, and the preceding eight days had been 
available for the concentration of the national 
forces either at Decatur, Ala., or at Pulaski, 
near the southern border of Tennessee, where 
the Fourth and Twenty-third Corps already 
were. Sherman’s directions to abandon minor 
posts and concentrate were not followed; yet 
the official figures show that the ratio ‘* two to 
one” was very nearly applicable in exactly the 
opposite sense from that in which Boynton 
uses it. 

On November 30, the date of the battle of 
Franklin, Thomas made another official return 
to the Adjutant-General’s office, showing 85,- 
450 *‘ present for duty,” still omitting the divi- 
sion of employees. His cavalry was now re- 
turned at 20,929, of which 12,570 were ‘‘equip- 
ped.” Still there was no concentration at the 
front, and although Hood’s force was reduced 
by 8,000 in that sanguinary battle and the 
affairs which preceded it, Schofield was order- 
ed to fall back to Nashville, where the concen- 
tration was finally made. This was the period 
when Grant said he had expected, at least, that 
the stunning blow Hood had suffered should 
have been followed by an offensive return, and 
when Lincoln, Stanton, and Grant were all 
alarmed at the enemy’s continued progress 
northward. 

Eight days of good weather followed, during 
which Hood not only advanced to besiege in 
Nashville his vastly stronger opponent, but 
from his diminished force detached one whole 
division and part of another to attack Mur- 
freesboro and to burn the railroad bridges be- 
tween that place and the very picket line at 
Nashville. Forrest took part in this with his 
cavalry, and raided the country far to the 
northeast beyond Lebanon, sending a detach- 
ment into Kentucky to operate on the railroad 
behind Thomas. During that whole week no- 
thing was done on the national side, the desire 
to ‘* wait until Wilson can equip all his caval- 
ry ” being the reason which Gen. Thomas gave. 
Then it was that remonstrances at Washington 
changed to commands to ‘‘ wait no longer for 
a remount of your cavalry.” 

On the 10th of December Thomas reported 
that he had present for duty 87,710, still omit- 
ting the division of employees. His cavalry 
was now returned at 22,820, of which 13,214 
were “equipped.” On the 9th the memorable 
storm of rain and sleet gave good reason for 
not then beginning aggressive operations, and 
the delay in beginning the fight from that day 
to the 15th is not open to criticism. Before 
that time, however, during the whole of Scho- 
field’s retreat with the two corps the eighty 
miles from Pulaski to Nashville, there was not 
a single day when it was not entirely feasible 


His reports, made every 





for Thomas to concentrate in front of Hood a 
larger force than the whole with which that 
general crossed the Tennessee. The movements 
of troops actually made by rail during that 
period afford a measure of time and transpor- 
tation that demonstrates it. 

The figures quoted above have been accessi- 
ble in the War Records Office to every serious 
investigator. The writers of the book before 
us were both residents of Washington, and one 
of them has professed to be familiar with the 
Yet, in the face of them, for twenty 
years the welkin has been made to ring with 
the assertion that Thomas was forced to meet 
Hood with shockingly inadequate means—so 


records. 


inadequate as to make it proof of a wish to de- 
stroy him. The false witness as to the records 
has been made the basis of insulting diatribes 
against the great soldiers whose fame is a na- 
tional treasure, and who were far older, more 
intimate, and truer friends of Thomas than 
any of these would-be champions. They had 
spurred him to a vigor which finally made his 
glory safe, and put him, too, among those the 
country delighted to honor. Then they con- 
gratulated him in words which are as gold to 
dross when compared with the adulation of 
flatterers. The victory at Nashville proved 
that Grant spoke the truth in his despatch of 
December 9, when his words were: ‘I have as 
much confidence in your conducting the battle 
rightly as I have inany other officer.” The 
figures and dates in the official records prove 
that he was quite as correct in saving, ‘* but it 
has seemed to me you have been slow, and I 
have had no explanation of affairs to convince 
me otherwise.” To Sherman, Thomas’s success 
was as essential as his own, and his injunction 
to ** get about Columbia as big an army as you 
can and go at him,” was the essence of military 
wisdom as well as enterprise. To say that out 
of 71,463 present for duty in Tennessee a com- 
mander could not concentrate enough to stop 
the advance of 45,000, is to stultify one’s self. 
What posts, garrisons, and reserves does any 
such person suppose Hood had left behind him 
in Alabama and Mississippi? The enemy can 
concentrate, but we cannot ! 

Candid persons have generally been content 
to let the satisfaction at a glorious result cover 
the preceding steps; and they would gladly 
refrain from criticism and forget the universal 
alarm the country felt when Hood crossed the 
Tennessee and steadily marched forward to 
Nashville. But these superserviceable friends 
of Gen. Thomas will not have it so. By the 
indecency of their assaults upon others, and 
the effrontery of their appeal to the official 
records, they make their exposure a duty. 
They are the only real enemies to the military 
reputation of Gen, Thomas. 


RECENT POETRY. 
In Fliegende Blitter, a man points out to 
his wife a wild-looking personage and says, 
“That man, my dear, has rendered eminent 
“Why 


‘No; because he has 


services to German poetry.” because 
he writes so well?” 
stopped writing.” On this general principle, 
the compiler of a collection of poems has often 
the advantage over those whose works he uses, 
since he knows when to stop, and they perhaps 
do not. Thus we have never seen the recent 
Canadian poetry appear to such advantage as 
in ‘Later Canadian Poems’ 
Clark Co.), forming a supplement to the earlier 
collection of Sladen in his ‘ Younger Ameri- 
can Poets. Mr. Wetherell has also far more 
taste and discretion than his predecessor; and 
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as he includes no poem published before 1880, the 
work has a certain freshness. He has verses 
by writers now well known in the United 
States—Roberts, Lampmapn, Cameron, Car 
man, and others—and it is interesting to see 
the pictures of these authors, because they look 
so very youthful. Mr. Cameron was born in 
1854 and died in 1885, but no other poet repre 
sented was born earlier than 1860. It is cer- 
tain that the Canadian poets have already ce 
veloped much power in describing the peculiar 
landscape features of their land, and that they 
bave in a few cases struck deep human notes; 
but ‘there is about them an effect of vague 
longing which might almost seem to be sa 
tirized in Mr. Wetherell’s motto on his title- 
page: 

“But thou, my Country, dream not thou! 

Wake and behola how night is done.” 
How can the most gifted Canadian poet apos- 
trophize his country until he knows whether 
his country is Canada or England : 

‘Songs of the Common Day, and Ave! an 
Ode for the Shelley Centenary, by Charles G 
D. Roberts (Longmans), really puts its author 
at the head of these young Canadian poets. It 
would be hard to find any one this side the St 
Lawrence who could surpass the fine imagina 
tive touch of this which follows (p. 56): 


EPITAPH FOR A SAILOR BURIED ASHORE, 


He who but yesterday would roam 
Careless as clouds and currents range, 

In homeless wandering most at home, 
Inhabiter of change; 


Who wooed the West to win the East, 

And named the stars from North and South, 
And felt the zest of freedom’s feast 

Familiar in his mouth; 


Vho found a faith in stranger speech 
And fellowship in foreign hands, 
And had within his eager reach 
The relish of all lands 


How circumscribed a plot of earth 
Keeps now his restless footsteps still, 

Whose wish was wide as ocean’s girth, 
Whose will the waters’ will 





Another pleasing volume of Canadian poems, 
seemingly by an author too young to be in- 
cluded among Mr. Wetherell’s bards, is * Ca 
nadian Melodies and Poems,’ by George E. 
Merkley (Toronto: Hart & Riddell). This au- 
thor, too, has his hopeful utterances in regard 
to colonial poetry: he says that *‘ the dearth 
of national literature in Canada is to be de 
plored *; and, as if in answer to the reasonable 
inquiry as to how there can be a national lite- 
rature without a nation, he asks in turn, ** Did 
not the Greek colonies produce a literature 
worthy to be compared with that of Athens in 

Mr. William Wilfrid Campbell, still an 
other of the young Canadians, has published a 
} 


her glory 7” (p. vi). 


volume inadequately entitled ‘The Dr 


a 
Voyage’ (Toronto: Briggs), which, while 
marked by prevailing shadow, has this deli 
cately cut gem (p. 150 


“Love came at dawn when all the world was f 
When erimson glories, bloom ane ng we 





Love came at dawa when hope’s wings fanne air 
And murmured, * 1am lire.’ 

“ Love came at even, when the day was done, 
Vhen heart and brain were tired, and slumber 


pressed; 
Love came at eve, shut out the sinking sul 

And whispered, * lam rest.” * 

Goldwin Smith’s * Bay Leaves’ (Maemillar 
by an author who is at least a Canadian 
tem., is an agreeable mélange of Latin frag 
ments, aiming to do for Roman poetry what 
Edwin Arnold and Dean 
years ago for that of Greece 





translation suits the dignity 
ter than the easy grace of Catullus; his t 
being a trifle too heavy for this last poet. T] 
preface is admirable and singularly condens 
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formers on this side of the water. Mr. Elmer 
cites also ‘‘ the American physiologist, Helen H. 
Gardener.” The whole tone of the book throws 
away as useless all that air of caution and fair- 
ness which is so peculiarly important when a 
layman handles scientific themes. 

A book called ‘ Selections from the Verse of 
Augusta Webster’ (Macmillan) gives an uncom- 
monly well-chosen selection from the many vol- 
umes of one of the best of England’s women 
poets—one who, if she never rises above a cer- 
tain point, rarely falls below it. Compared with 

imily Dickinson and Helen Jackson—to name no 
other Americans—the Englishwomen who now 
write poetry do not seem daring or passionate 
or profound; they yield few haunting strains, 
but they are thoughtful, finished, cultivated, 
well-bred. It would be impossible, for illus- 
tration, to find any one more un-English than 
Miss Guiney, who is, indeed, of Celtic blood, 
and who shows in her thin volume, ‘A Road- 
side Harp’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), enough 
of varied thought and impulse and motive to 
set up a dozen Mrs. Websters. Yet she is al- 
ways disappointing—the reader always expects 
that the next time, or the next, her yeast will 
appear as bread, but that period is still post- 
poned, though it is clearly coming nearer. 

Future bibliographers will be somewhat puz- 
zled, no doubt, over the numerous volumes by 
Mr. and Mrs. Piatt, so often have their con- 
tents been recombined and rearranged. We 
have in times past called attention to the beau- 
ty and pathos of Mrs. Piatt’s Irish poems, and 
she now reprints them in a separate volume, 
‘An Enchanted Castle, and Other Poems: Pic- 
tures, Portraits, and People in Ireland’ (Long- 
mans). Mr. J. J. Piatt, like his wife, selects 
for the English public a book of local poems, 
his being ‘ Lyrics and Poems of the Ohio Val- 
ley’ (Longmans). It is a curious fact that, 
with all his love of his native region and all 
his gift of local coloring, his best poem should 
be ‘The Morning Street,” whose strength lies 
wholly in its city flavor. Written thirty-five 
years ago, it still remains his permanent con- 
tribution to the anthologies. 

‘Such as They Are,’ a volume of poems 
by Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Mary 
Thacher Higginson (Boston: Roberts), is, so far 
as we remember, the first joint book of Ameri- 
can verses, by a husband and wife, except in 
the case of Mr. and Mrs. Piatt. Lowell and 
others have included poems by their wives, but 
anonymously. This small volume has been 
most gracefully illustrated by Garrett, through 
head and tail-pieces. A portion of the poems 
have already appeared in the magazines; but 
others are wholly new, as, for instance, this 
brief opening lyric: 


THE TRUMPETER. 


I blew, I blew, the trumpet loudly sounding; 
I blew, I blew, my heart within me bounding. 
The world was fresh and fair, yet dark with wrong, 
And men stood forth to conquer at the song 
I blew, I biew, I blew. 


The field is won; the minstrels loud are crying, 

And all the world is peace; and I am dying. 

Yet this forgotten life was not in vain ; 

Enough if I alone recall the strain 

I blew, I blew, I blew. 

Mrs. Higginson’s poems, which have only re- 
cently made themselves known among maga- 
zine-readers, sometimes deal with external na- 
ture and occasionally have a little sermon in 
song, like the following: 


REPRIEVE. 
Tempests and clouds made dark the day 
For fitful Madge and me; 
Atlength repentance had its way, 
And brought her to my knee. 


The softened eyes revealed a tear ; 
But hope is brave at ten. 
o & ill you forgive me, Mother dear ? 
Can I begin again,?’ 








* oO child,” I said, with 1g sae sigh, 
“Too often you begi 
“Yes, Mother,” and 7 calm reply 
Showed vic tory within. 


In this remorseful heart sank deep 
My lambkin’s pleading glance ; 
What if the Shepherd of the sheep 

Denied me one more chance? 


Mr. Garrett has also illustrated as well as 
edited a charming volume of ‘Elizabethan 
Songs’ (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.), which 
is, however, weakened, not adorned, by one of 
Andrew Lang’s jauntiest and shallowest pre- 
faces. 

Mr. R. W. Gilder, who likes to issue his 
poems in small volumes as dainty and delicate 
as themselves, publishes ‘The Great Remem- 
brance, and Other Poems’ (Century Co.) in this 
refined style, his wife furnishing the illustra- 
tions. The title-poem is a memorial of the war, 
and does not, except iu single lines, rise greatly 
above the accustomed level of such contribu- 
tions; but there are in the book, small as it is, 
many of those delicate cameos in which no one 
of our poets, not even Aldrich, exceeds this 
author. Take, for instance, this song (p. 71): 


“ Fades the rose; the year grows old; 
The tale is tol 1d; 
Youth doth depart— 
Only stays the heart. 


“—Ah no! if stays the heart, 
Youth can ne’er depart 
Nor the sweet tale be told— 
Never the rose fade, nor the year grow old.” 


Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, like the other 
poets, combines and rearranges his poems, and 
gives us, in the beautiful typography of the 
De Vinne Press, his ‘Poems Here at Home’ 
(Century Co.). No one can read them without 
feeling anew that he is at the head of all the 
living dialect poets; nor did Lowell himself 
ever achieve anything in dialect so profoundly 
human and pathetic as Riley’s ‘‘ The Old Man 
and Jim.” Perhaps no other poem, in dialect 
or not, strikes so completely at the heart of the 
average experience of the civil war, North or 
South—its genuineness, its simplicity, its home- 
liness, its unspoken tragedies. It is a hard or- 
deal for a poet to intermingle this subdued 
pathos with the simpler homelinesses of daily 
life—‘‘ The Raggedy Man,” ‘‘The Boy Lives on 
Our Farm,” ‘‘The Literary,” and the like (and 
why omit ‘‘ Let’s go a Visitin’ down to Grigs- 
by’s Station,” the best of all this class ?)—and 
then to include serious and simple poems with 
no dialect at all. Yet how well Mr. Riley 
does it may be seen in this, which will reach 
many hearts (p. 183): 


BEREAVED, 


Let me come in where you sit weeping—aye, 

Let me, who have not any child to die, 

Weep with you for the little one whose love 
have known nothing of. 


The little arms that slowly, slowly loosed 
Their pressure round your neck; the hands you used 
To kiss.—Such arms, such hands I never knew, 

May I not weep with you? 


Fain would I be of service—say some thing 
Between the tears that would be comforting— 
But, ah! so mee | a yourselves am I, 

ho have no child to die. 


We have called attention more than once to 
the slight but steady improvement in Mr. Madi- 
son Cawein’s self-criticism, and now note with 
pleasure that he concedes in his latest preface 
“the frequent obscurity, superfluity, and ex- 
aggerated expression of the earlier works ” in 
his volumes, and has therefore rewritten seve- 
ral poems. This would be very hopeful but for 
the fact that his new volume, ‘ Poems of Na- 
ture and Love,’ is dedicated to Joaquin Miller 
—an even worse model, surely, than his earlier 
masters, Poe and Swinburne. The book is full 
of his usual cheap affluence, perhaps a very 








little retrenched. He still gives us, to take a 
verse at random (p. 6) : 

“ There the hazy serpolet, 

Dewy cistus, blooming wet, 

Blushed on bank and boulder ; 

There the cyclamen, as wan 

As faint footprints of the Dawn, 

Carpeted the spotted lawn : 

There the nude nymph, dripping drawn, 

a peachy shoulder.” 

Perhaps there was nothing inappropriate, 
after all, in dedicating this volume to Mr. 
Miller. 

‘ Bits of Blue,’ by Wesley Bissonnette, should 
be useful reading to Mr. Cawein, for we can 
sometimes see our own faults best when car- 
ried a little further in the person of an- 
other. Mr. Bissonnette has the same lush 
affluence with which Mr. Cawein began, and 
is as yet no further toned down than to write 
thus preposterously of ‘‘The May-Maid ”: 


“ She is a slim-sheathed age blossom-born, 
With gray gold gauzes st rring into sight, 
Like misty dresses o’er the shadowy grass. 
Swathing her limbs in skeins of slumbery light, 
Until the white hot sodder of the morn, 
Swelling o’er all the silvery sluices bri ht, 
Seals the chill world in frosty wreaths o glass. oe 


Or this of ‘‘ The Day-Dream ”: 
“ She is a maid of moistest modesty, 


Who doth her fairness fragrantly enfold 
From the plush palmy pleasures of the sun.” 


Or this: 
“Melts ho mute marble! O the musical 
he mad maturities !— 


Pure pallid om of, a maiden muse 
f mysteries! 


No reference can be given to the pages on 
which these strange passages (and there are 
many more of them) occur, because it is one 
of the eccentricities of the book to be unpaged. 
But is it not strange that Poe, who of all cri- 
tics would have handled such exhibitions most 
savagely, should really be the source of in- 
fluence to which they are mainly due? And 
yet there are single poems, like ‘‘ The Wayside 
Mill,” to show that the author has a genuine 
imaginative power. Perhaps what he really 
lacks is a sense of humor that would enable 
him to see the errors of his less judicious mo- 
ments. 

Another poet who shows some real sensibili- 
ty and imagination, but has no sense of humor 
as applied to himself, is Dr. Frederick Peter- 
son, previously known by his Swedish transla- 
tions, and now author of ‘In the Shade of 
Ygdrasil’ (Putnams). It is not possible to 
pardon much to a man who will put in print 
such doggerel as the following, even under the 
title of ‘The Bluebells’ Chorus: Chanson 
Fantastique ” (p. 58): 

“Our carillon will carol on 
In mellow melody 


To invisible dead Isabelle, 
Whois a bell to be.” 


‘The Other Side: An Historic Poem,’ by Vir- 
ginia Fraser Doyle (Riverside Press), is a sin- 
gular survival of that inexorableness on the 
part of Southern women which doubtless pro- 
longed the civil war for many months and still 
makes reconstruction difficult and imperfect. 
In her preface she defines contemporaneous 
literature as ‘‘the logbook by which the his- 
torical mariner can steer off the shoals of nar- 
rowness and lift above the fogs of sectionalism 
the many phases of a heterogeneous people.” 
Her contribution towards this desirable end is 
a long poem in heroic couplets, in which every 
Southern soldier of the civil war becomes a 
picturesque cavalier, and every Union soldier 
a ‘‘ brutal hireling,” and the two hundred thou- 
sand black soldiers who fought for the nation 
are foolishly classed (p. 17) as 


“ those r ebon chattels of his hand— 
Enfranchised mockeries—held in the lines 
By bayonets that prodded from the rear.” 


It is a curious indication how the laws of trade 
are doing more to reunite the nation than can 
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be done by the private wrath of man—or wo- 
man—that this book was sent to Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, to be printed. 

‘For Fifty Years’ is a collection of verses, 
mostly occasional, by the Rev. E. E. Hale, 
D.D (Boston: Roberts Bros.)}. It is distinctively 
a collection and not a selection; bearing that 
character of literary odds-and-ends which 
mars so much of this brilliant man’s work. 
We have found nothing in it so striking as the 
short translation from Homer called ‘‘Neptune 
Descending ” (p. 98), and this is very much im- 
paired by alteration from the form in which it 
first appeared, many years since, in the collec- 
tion called ‘Thalatta: A Book for the Seaside.’ 
The author has now broken it up into short 
lines and given it a sort of Hebraic twist, 
suitable enough for the Psalms of the Old 
Testament, but peculiarly un-Homeric. 

‘On the Road Home,’ by Margaret E. Sang- 
ster (Harpers),isa collection of pure and pleasing 
poems, thoroughly feminine and domestic, and 
likely to have many readers and warm friends. 
There is always a certain attraction in the 
Scottish dialect, and Mr. James Law, in his 
‘Dreams o’ Hame, and Otber Scotch Poems, 
with a Few Experiments in English Verse’ 
(Paisley and London: Gardner), comes perilous- 
ly near relying too much on this for the flavor 
of his volume. He lives apparently at Cam- 
den, N. J., but publishes in Scotland. One of 
the poems is described by Prof. Blackie as a 
‘‘rich geographical ditty,” and this or some 
other is guardedly and felicitously endorsed by 
Dr. Holmes as being ‘ characteristic,” which 
may mean much or little. ‘Poems and Plays 
by Donn Piatt’ (Cincinnati: Clarke) may cer- 
tainly be labelled with that epithet; it is a 
mixture of journalist and politician, and the 
reader wonders whether the thick volume is 
the final apotheosis of the Sunday newspaper. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


DESPITE the facts that the Chinese hiero- 
glyphics stamped on the imperial yellow cover 
of Adele M. Fielde’s ‘Chinese Nights’ Enter- 
tainments’ (Putnams) are upside down, and 
that the green dragon looks wonderfully like 
an American tow-path mule, the interior con- 
tents are not disappointing. There are forty 
stories of indigenous flavor, felicitously trans- 
lated out of a bulky Chinese novel entitled 
‘The Strayed Arrow.’ Like two-score mirrors, 
these tales reflect faithfully as many phases of 
the social, official, commercial, and imaginary 
life of the Middle Kingdom. The book is so 
charming, in that translation and condensation 
take the place of philosophy or comparison, 
that the title of one of the stories, ‘‘ Jean Val- 
jean in Cathay,” rather mars than improves. 
Underneath the folk-lore, the exposure of cor- 
rupt politicians, the circumvention of wicked 
purposes, the proper punishment of the naugh- 
ty, and the liberal rewarding of the good, is a 
vein of sly wit and dry humor. The story- 





teller seems to be continually chuckling in his 


- sleeve at seeing the biter bit, and the digger of 


the pit falling into hisown snare. Especially in- | 
teresting are the illustrations, by modern Chi- | 
nese artists of one school, their modernness being 
shown especially in the jin-riki-sha imported 
from Japan. These pictures, drawn with spi- | 
rit and finely reproduced, add greatly to the 
value of the work. Few accessible books give 
so faithful an epitome of Chinese life. 

R. M. Ballantyne’s ‘Walrus Hunters’ (T 
Nelson & Sons) is a story for boys, not much 
better or worse than the other boys’ books that | 
have proceeded from this prolific writer. The ! 


The Nation. 


Eskimo are not like any Eskimo known to tra- 
vellers, the Indians are similarly unique, and 
the whole story of their relations to one an- 
other is equally removed from fact or proba- 
bility. If there were such Eskimo and such 
Indians, it is possible they might act as here 
represented. Apart from this, the tale is 
rather amusing, and the narrative has a cer 
tain amount of ‘‘ go” in it, so that the average 
uncritical boy reader will probably think it 
‘*not a bad story.” 

‘Ivar the Viking,” Mr. Du Chaillu’s latest 
contribution to literature (Scribners), is, ac 
cording to the title-page, ‘‘a romantic history 





based upon authentic facts of the third and | 


fourth centuries.” Exactly what is meant by 
‘‘authentic facts” is, apparently, facts that 
are neither doubtful by assumption, nor that 
have, in any way, succumbed to the wear and 
tear of time and the attacks of the critics 
The reader, however, who looks for facts of 
this sort appertaining to the third and fourth 
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restraint through the trust and admiration 
gratuitously bestowed upon him by littl Robin, 
his captain's child, and finally sacrifices his 
life in an heroic attempt to save the powder 
magazine from threatening fire. The book is 
written in a rather sentimental tone, despite 
the protest against sentimentality delivered in 
season and out of season by the blunt faithful 
servant, Susannah. ‘I ain't going to have 
any man sprawling on the parade ground pick 
ing flowers for me,” is her acknowledgment of 
a delicate attention 

The stories in Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s new 
volume, ‘Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage Lex 
& Shepard . surely sound the depths or serays 


the shoals of commonplace. One after anothe 


| introduces a youthful hero, generally poor and 


in some doubtful crisis of his career, often et 
cumbered with some personal disadvantage 
among others, gTIMMY paws” in one rs 


They severally emerge from their difficulties 


| Sometimes by the exercise of Quite astonis! 


centuries in the present book will be forced | 


upon some other explanation. If the author 
were in secret possession of some new and 
startling sources of information not yet reveal 
ed to the eyes of the rest of the world, that 
would be the solution. Manifestly this, also, is 
untrue, for the source of the material of the 
book is plainly to be recognized in both of the 
Eddas and in the Sagas, with the added evi 
dence of antiquarian finds with which we are 
all familiar. Some few of the elements com 
prebended under this last category in reality do 
go back to the specified time, but they are en 


story upon. 
It may be, in fact, asserted that we know 
almost nothing at all of the Norsemen not only 


wisdom and virtue, and again through happy 


accidents and even in spite of their own il-bs. 
havior. ‘* Never mind,” the author seems 

say, with cheerful optimism a bows a bov 
for a that, and bound to turn out well in the 
end.” 


Col. T. W. Knox's ‘The Bow Travellers 


Southern Europe’ (Harpers) is characterized by 


the merits and defects of ifs numerous pre«de 
cessors. It contains a large number of we 

| chosen and generally good pictures of the pi 
cipal cities of Italv and a few of southern 


} Spain, with an accompanving text, deseriptive 
tirely insufficient to found this or any other 





and histerical, closely packed with inf 
| tion, but which the dreary attempts at humor 
scattered through it cannot make entertaining 


of the third and fourth centuries, but of those | 


succeeding down to the so-called Viking Age, 
which began with the middle of the eighth 
century. Even then the material is scanty 
enough. The oldest of the Eddie songs do not, 
in all probability, antedate the ninth century, 
and the Sagas are later. The great body of 
Mr. Du Chaillu’s ‘‘ authentic facts” is. in reali- 
ty, derived from the tenth century. Much of 
his mythology could not possibly be earlier 
The picture of Walballa, for instance, as we 
have it, is a distinct growth of the Viking Age 
What the Norse mythology of the third cen- 
tury was, no man knows, and it is utterly in- 
capable of reconstruction from what we have 


left of it. If Mr. Du Chaillu had put on his | 


title page and elsewhere the ‘tenth century,” 
no reasonable complaint could bave been made 
There would have been, to be sure, some 


uber of slight, but unnecessary 





An unusual n 
errors, as, Spielgen for Splugen, Trajan f 
Titus, and Sir Randolph Churehill, indicate 
haste in preparation. It should also be said 
that the usefulness of the book for reference is 
almost lost for the lack of an index 

‘John Boyd's Adventures’ (D. Appleton & 
Co.), by the same author, is the story of an 
American sailor in the early part of the pre 
sent century. He passes through the usual 
experiences of heroes in sea-stories, is attacked 
by privateers and pirates, is shipwrecked, and 
makes an involuntary voyage in an African 
slaver. His capture by Algerine pirates and 
imprisonment in Algiers and Tripoli give oc- 
easion for an interesting account of some of 
the episodes in our naval war with the Barbary 
States. There is a lack of life and color in the 


| story, and there is no originality and very lit- 


Bie excitement in it, but it is unobjectionable. 


anachronisms, but they would have weighed | John Boyd being a manly fellow who deserves 


comparatively light in the balance, and might 
easily have been forgiven 

Aside from the inconsistencies noted, and 
the few others which might possibly be ad- 
duced, the story of Ivar the Viking is to be tho 
roughly recommended t« the young readers for 
whom it is intended. The history of the Norse 
chieftain begins with his birth. and tells of his 


| fostering away from home, of his education, 


his expeditions and bis voyages, and finally of 
his accession to rule upon the death of his 
father. Like the good old-fashioned tales 
everywhere, it ends with a marriage. and Ivar 


and his bride sail away home on a dragon-ship 





The story is characteristically spirited. and the 
romantic part, at least, leaves nothing to be 
desired 

‘Robin's Recruit. by A. G. Plympton (Ro 
berts Bros.), is a short tale of life on a frontier 
post. The recruit. a man of weak will and 
lesperate, sullen impulses fostered by early 


wrongs, is Won over to a certain degree of self 


| his promotion. 


The ‘Comic Tragedies,’ written by ‘Jo”™ 
and ‘“*Meg™ and acted by ‘The Little Wo 
men™ (Roberts Bros.), come as an aftermath 
from Miss Alcott’s hard-driven pen. They were 
worth gathering together chiefly as a passport 
to further intimacy with a mind that has given 
so much good cheer to other minds, whether 
young or only still keeping the spirit of youth. 
There are doubtless readers who will feel a 
thrill of genuine sentiment at the sight of these 
stage texts of the windy performances with 
which Loursa and her less gifted sisters amused 
themselves in the earlier Concord days, ‘‘ the 
happiest of my life.” In themselves they show 
no promise of the sympathy with homely hu- 
man nature, its every-day hopes and thoughts 
which is the constraining charm of her works. 
Lovelorn Zuleikas, Biancas, and Ianthes run 
riot on the boards; witches, bandits, black 
masks, and their ilk make havoc of every 
shred of congruity or probability. But it was 
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** Jo” herself who took the part of ranting vil- 
lain or disdainful queen, and whose ingenuity 
made the most of the heterogeneous stage pro- 
perties graphically described in the ‘ fore- 
word by Meg.” This being the case, a volume 
without intrinsic merit of its own will be sure 
to find acceptance among readers of all ages 
and conditions, who will approach it from as 
many standpoints of interest as there are 
stages of appreciation of the imaginative facul- 
ty and of the value of its productions. 

The easy writing and easy thinking of ‘‘Su- 
san Coolidge’s” stories for girls make them 
easy reading also. It is quite certain that the 
young people she has the knack of amusing so 
pleasantly will get no harm from the bevy of 
girl acquaintances she gives them. Nor will 
they often find a hint in her pages that the 
world is other than a cheerful sort of place, 
where every nice girl’s pudding is sure to con- 
tain a matrimonial plum or two, and where 
common sense and pluck—especially if com- 
bined with an instinct for delicate cookery— 
are tolerably sure to bring their possessor to 
some good end. Ina certain sense life proves 
to every one very much as he or she takes it, 
and a stock of comfortable optimism is by no 
means a bad thing to set out with. From this 
point of view ‘The Barberry Bush’ (Roberts 
Bros.) is an excellent little volume. But for 
more strenuous ideals a girl must look else- 
where. Intellectual incentive she will not find 
in any or all of these nine stories, nor will she 
gain from them that nice feeling for the fin- 
ished use of her mother-tongue which comes 
from a familiarity with some of its masters. 
She may while away pleasant hours with tales 
thus genially conceived and not ungracefully 
told, but they will never open up to her the 
best delights of reading. 








Alfred, Lord Tennyson, and his Friends; A 
Series of 25 Portraits and Frontispiece, etc. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin; New York: Mac- 
millan. 1898. 


AMONG the most important of the holiday 
books this year is certain to be reckoned this 
handsome folio volume, of which an edition of 
400 numbered copies, 150 for sale in America, 
has been brought out. The portraits are well- 
executed photogravures, most of them from 
the celebrated photographs from life of the 
late Mrs. Julia Margaret Cameror and those 
of her son H. H. Hay Cameron. Five of them 
are from portraits by G. F. Watts, and one, 
that of Arthur Hallam, is from a bust by Chan- 
trey. There is a short introduction by Mr. 
Cameron, and Mrs. Aune Thackeray Ritchie 
contributes some rambling but gracefully 
written Reminiscences, which give pleasant 
glimpses of Farringford and of the near-at- 
hand island studio of Mrs. Cameron and its 
enthusiastic occupant. 

Mrs. Cameron took her art very seriously, 
and as an art, and it is a little odd to find her 
writing, as a great portrait-painter might 
write, of her effort at ‘recording faithfully 
the greatness of the inner as well as the fea- 
tures of the outer man” of her illustrious sit- 
ters. She seems to have felt that her admira- 
tion and insight were communicated in some 
way to the plates, and to consider her photo- 
graphs as done with her soul and her eyes 
rather than with lenses and acids. Never was 
such a feeling more nearly justified by the re- 
sults, and never has photography been more 
nearly transformed into a fine art. This 
woman, whose own intensely earnest face here 
looks out at us from Mr. Watts’s portrait, by 
some magic of sympathy,’ by intelligence of 








arrangement, by feeling for light and shade, 
and, above all, by a trick of focussing which 
gives a certain vagueness of detail, has man- 
aged almost to divest photography of its me- 
chanical nature while retaining its convincing 
accuracy as a record of fact. The result is a 
portrait-gallery of the highest interest, and 
one which posterity will value as giving at 
once the most just and the most artistic pre- 
sentation of the faces of some of the greatest 
men of Victorian England. It is to be re- 
gretted that we are not told, except in one 
instance, which of the pictures are by the son, 
but, as well as we can judge from the date and 
other evidences, his plates are somewhat more 
commonplace than the mother’s—excellent 
photographs, but with less individuality of 
manner. 

The volume opens, after a frontispiece or 
illuminated title by W. A. Smith, in which 
there is little to praise, with four portraits of 
the Laureate himself at different ages. The 
first is Watts’s portrait of 1859, dreamy and 
poetic-looking, but not very real, the author 
rather than the man. Strongly contrasted 
with it is the celebrated photograph, taken in 
1865 by Mrs. Cameron, which Tennyson him- 
self always spoke of as the “‘dirty monk.” It 
is haggard and dishevelled, a face of power ra- 
ther than of sweetness, the shoulders wrapped 
in an old cloak. There is a complete absence 
of linen that is slightly uvpleasant in sugges- 
tion, and probably gave it itsname. The head 
is in nearly full profile, and the high retreating 
forehead and aquiline nose are well shown. 
Mrs. Cameron herself said of it that it was ‘“‘a 
fit representation of Isaiah or of Jeremiah,” and 
Sir Henry Taylor thought it as fine as Tenny- 
son’s finest poem. That of 1866 is mild and 
combed, with a look as of a Dickens with long- 
er hair. It suggests, too, somehow, the head of 
Jean Francois Millet. It is not very striking 
or individual. Last comes a photograph of 
1888, nearly full-faced, with flat velvet cap, and 
beard now white with age—a strong, mild face 
that looks steadily at you from under brows 
and lids that droop less, apparently, than in 
some of the earlier portraits. 

Chantrey’s somewhat commonplace and smug- 
looking bust of Hallam, and Watts’s refined 
but vapory Lady Tennyson, are followed by 
the magnificent profile of Curlyle which is best 
known to many by T. Cole's fine engraving 
published in the Century some years since. It 
is the most remarkable thing in the book, and 
one of the best portraits in existence. Only 
the great masters of portraiture have done 
anything at once so fine in aspect and so con- 
vincing in representation of character, and it 
reminds one rather of Velasquez or Rem- 
brandt than of ordinary photography. It is 
little wonder that, difficult as Carlyle was 
about his portraits—calling that by Watts a 
‘* flayed horse ’’—he should have given a grum- 
bling acquiescence to this one as having ‘‘ some- 
thing of likeness.” Only less impressive than 
the Carlyle are the melancholy, leonine head 
of Sir John Herschel, and the vast pent-house 
brow and snowy beard of Darwin. To turn 
from these to the portrait of Gladstone by 
Watts is to realize what we moderns owe to 
photography. No one could read the charac- 
ter of the ‘‘ grand old man” in these uncertain 
and characterless features. 

Between Carlyle and Gladstone is Brown- 
ing’s strong face, and after Herschel come a 
good commonplace photograph of Hallam 
Tennyson, the present Lord, and one, not so 
good, of his brother Lionel; Mrs. Cameron her- 
self by Watts and Watts by Mrs. Cameron—a 
fine portrait, noticeable for the likeness to 








Titian, which the painter is evidently aware of, 
and then James Spedding from Watts’s draw- 
ing—‘‘calm, wise, bald, combining the best 
features of youth and age,” as FitzGerald said. 
The ‘‘ forehead,” on which FitzGerald joked, 
and which Thackeray caricatured as a mile- 
stone and a rising moon, is very conspicuous, 
and reaches beyond the crown of the head. 
Neither FitzGerald himself nor Thackeray is 
here, more’s the pity. Mrs. Cameron would 
have made something very fine of Thackeray’s 
noble face, one imagines. Americans will prize 
the portrait of Longfellow and the very fine 
one of Lowell, and every one will be interested 
just now in the ‘‘cherubic” countenance of 
Prof. Jowett. a delicate, refined, and kindly 
face, not without a certain resemblance to 
Thiers. Besides these, there are Dr. Butler of 
Trinity, Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie, Dean Brad- 
ley, the shrewd, diplomatic-looking face of 
Lord Dufferin, the homely, heavy-jawed Lecky, 
and, last of all, the younger Cameron's very 
fine portrait of Irving as Becket. Altogether, 
this is a book to be thankful for. 





General Greene. By Francis Vinton Greene, 
author of ‘The Russian Army and its Cam- 
paigns in Turkey in 1877-78,’ ete. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1893. [Great Commanders Se- 
ries. } 

WHEN Jared Sparks says that Gen. Nathanael 
Greene ‘‘may justly be regarded as the most 
extraordinary man in the Army of the Revo- 
lution,” it is to be assumed that primary refer- 
ence is had to the extraordinary circumstances 
under which he rose to his singular eminence 
as a soldier. The son of a Quaker preacher, 
trained ‘‘among the most superstitious sort,” 
to use his own words, taught to despise all 
learning outside of the Bible, to regard all 
worldly amusements as sinful, and to abhor 
war as criminal, he early began to collect 
books, was passionately fond of dancing, had a 
fancy for military parades, enlisted in the 
‘‘Kentish Guards,” despite three separate 
warnings from the ‘ Meeting,” pored over 
Cesar’s Campaigns and Turenne’s Memoirs, 
surreptitiously imported a musket from Bos- 
ton, hired a British deserter from Gen. Gage’s 
army to teach the manual of arms to his train- 
band comrades, and finally, though only a 
private in that squad of military rustics, was 
elected per saltum Brigadier-General of the 
* Army of Observation” raised by the Assem- 
bly of Rhode Island in 1775 for the relief of 
Boston. At the age of thirty we find him la- 
menting his want of a liberal education, for 
the want of which, as he said, his mind had 
been ‘‘cramped.” At the age of thirty-three 
we find him suddenly elevated by his fellow- 
citizens to the most important and responsible 
station in their gift; and his biographer is 
compelled to admit that history is silent as to 
the reasons which induced this extraordinary 
and sudden promotion. 

But history is not silent as to the reasons 
which subsequently justified it. Among all 
the generals who, beginning at the siege of 
Boston, rendered service in the Continental 
Army, Washington and Greene are the only 
general officers whose service was continuous. 
Fiske thinks it not too much to say that 
Greene was Washington’s ‘‘right arm” in 
every campaign, while ‘‘for indefatigable in- 
dustry, for strength and breadth of intelli- 
gence, and for unselfish devotion to the public 
service he was scarcely inferior to the command- 
er-in-chief.” Cornwallis, called to measure 
swords with him in the campaign of the Jerseys, 
bore a frank tribute to Greene’s military capa- 
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city. ‘‘Greene,” he wrote, “ is as dangerous as 
Washington; he is vigilant, enterprising, and 
full of resources.” Alexander Hamilton has 
praised ‘‘the vast, it may be almost said the 
enormous, powers of his mind,” while Robert 
Morris allowed the language of eulogy to rise 
into the aliquid immensum by saying that he 
was ‘an officer who found in his own genius 
an ample resource for the want of men, money, 
clothes, arms, and supplies.” 

Captain Greene brings to this biography a 
candid, and what, at certain stages of the nar- 
rative, becomes a critical, appreciation of the 
conduct he is here called to review, while the 
writer’s military knowledge has well fitted him 
to interpret the theory of the movements 
made in each of the campaigns in which 
Greene figured. Especially interesting is the 
description here given of the Southern cam- 
paign, in which Greene mancuvred Cornwallis 
into Virginia and cooped up the remnant of the 
British army in Charleston. 

It is admitted by his biographer that Gen. 
Greene's exit from the office of Quartermaster- 
General of the Continental Army ‘was not 
as dignified as might have been wished”; but 
it is pleaded, in partial extenuation of any 
peevishness he may have shown in retiring 
from that post, that its duties were very un- 
grateful to him, and that the provocations he 
received from his enemies in Congress were 
great. But undoubtedly the most painful epi- 
sode in the whole of Gen. Greene's career is 
the complication in which, towards the end of 
the Southern campaign, he became involved 
with a firm of army contractors, in which one 
Banks was the managing principal. It is known 
that, without apprising Congress of the fact, 
Gen. Greene went as security on Banks's paper 
for the fulfilment of certain contracts, and was 
fraudulently left in the lurch by that bold ope- 
rator. To add to Greene’s humiliation, it was 
not only ‘‘ insinuated” but openly charged that 
he was a silent partner with Banks in the hard 
bargain which the latter had driven with the 
Southern Army, and it came out, in the inves- 
tigations to which the case led, that two of 
Greene’s aides-de-camp had certainly been in 
collusion with Banks. From all the evidence 
in the case, we are perfectly persuaded that 
Greene was innocent of any confederacy with 
this rapacious army sutler, but we can hardly 
concur with the biographer in holding that 
Greene’s ‘‘conduct throughout this humiliat- 
ing incident was dignified and proper with one 
single exception”—the retention of the specu- 
lating aides-de-camp in their confidential rela- 
tions after their complicity with Banks had 
been detected. This certainly was a grievous 
error, but the fountain and origin of Greene's 
whole imprudence was in becoming surety for 
Banks without at the time giving notice of the 
fact to Congress. We can see that the motive 
for this reticence may have been as patriotic 
as it was seemingly prudential, but the secret 
compact was made in contravention alike of 
public duty and of private safety, as the re- 
sult soon proved. The biographer is entirely 
correct when he says that the widow of Gen. 
Greene was ‘‘warmly assisted” by Alexander 
Hamilton, while he was Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, in pressing her claim for public relief 








from the heavy burden which the estate of | 


Greene was called to assume because of the 
failure and frauds of Banks. But Hamilton, 
with all his confidence in Greene’s probity 
and in the purity of Greene’s motives, could 
not bring himself to justify an obvious devia- 
tion from the ordinary rule of public prudence, 


and submitted it, ‘‘ without observation, to the | hend the favor when one vi 


contemplation of legislative discretion.” 


The Nation. 


The appeal to Congress was not made in | 


vain, for in 1796 an act was passed, after full 
discussion, for the relief of the estate of Gen 
Greene from the entanglement with Banks. 


And so it came to pass, in the end, that the | 


national legislation set its seal to the integrity 
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solicited, a cent’s worth. If an European 
makes voluntary gratuities to the natives, he 
is considered a fool—they entertain a contempt 
for him, which develops inte intolerable imper 
tinence.” On the other hand, they are sober, 


patient, clean, they are rather honest, and 


of Greene, and when it was proposed in the Se- | 


nate to accompany this act of justice with an 
insulting proviso, to the effect that the moneys 
paid for the estate should be reimbursed to the 
Government ‘if at any time hereafter it 
should appear that the said Gen. Greene was 
interested in this transaction as a member of 
the house of Hunter, Banks & Co.,” the proviso 
was promptly voted down, because the injuri 
ous implication had been negatived in the eves 
of candid men by ali the disclosures to which 
the scandal had led. 

Capt. Greene writes in a quiet and easy style, 
but we do not share his predilection for such 
locutions as ‘tthe balance of the militia went 
home,” ‘‘he withdrew the balance of the garri 
son,’ when the same thought could be just as 
well expressed in more reputable English 


The Philippine Islands. By John Foreman 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


WE should recommend this book to any one | 


who intends to visit the Philippine Islands for 
a length of time, or who wishes to investigat: 
seriously their history, nature, and resources. 
We should not recommend it to any one else 
except to the very patient. Mr. Foreman evi 


dently is at home in his subject; he bas lived | 


and travelled in the Philippines for nine vears, 
he has studied and observed, and he furnishes 
us with much useful information. What a 
pity that be does not know how to use his 
material! His book is heavy from bezinning 


to end; facts, figures, and personal experiences | 


dragging along one after another in sleepy 
succession. Although he shows insight and we 
respect his opinions, he grasps his ideas clum- 
sily. We miss a sense of proportion, of what is 
worth saying and what is not. His stvle, 
always tiresome, is often positively bad, es- 
pecially when he attempts fine writing 
first page we find: ** Nor has the subsequent 
example of colonizing nations served to quench, 
in spirit, their petrified conservatism.” Such 


On the 


an opening is discouraging to the reader who | 


has nearly five hundred large pages ahead of 
him. Still, we repeat, Mr. Foreman tells us 
much. 

The chief impression we get from his work 
—and it is also his own—is how little Spain has 
done in three hundred years with her splendid 


possessions. Many of the natives are vet un- 





subdued, none of them are really civilized 
is the usual story of Spanish bigotry : 
government. The laws are compli 
bad, brigands abound and are seldon 
the officials are corrupt, capital and enterpris 
are lacking and receive no encour: 

‘every impediment possible, } 
day, seems to be placed in the way of trade 
The great undeveloped resources are likely long 
to remain so; but, as in other 
nature is bountiful, lif 


trial conditions unknown, there is almast 1 








absolute want. On the whole. we cet 


flattering view of the natives. Thev are in 
curably lazy, deceitful, and impr lent In 
the South there f expressing thanks 
in native ¢ Even the 





best class 


ither appreciate, por 


feel grateful for, nor even seem to understand 
a spontaneous gift. Apparently. they compre- 


ids to their asking 


The lowest classes never give to each other, un 














they are brave when well led 

We regret that Mr. Foreman does not ap 
pear to be familiar with Java, to which he 
makes no allusion, though it is the celony of 
another power that can most fairly be com 
pared with the Philippines. We believe that 
the Dutch get much the better of the compari 
son in every respect but one, which, however, 
the Spaniards probably think the most impor 
tant of all. They have converted their sub 
jects, including many of the Chinese, some of 
whom have even been admitted to holy orders, 
whereas the Dutch have not done so Since 
the beginning of its history the Church in the 
Philippines has been all-powerful. ‘ The con 
quest of this colony was decidedly far more a 
religious achievement than a military one \t 
the present day the intluence of the parish 


priests or “ friars” is immense, an influence in 





most cases bitterly opposed to all progress and 
reform \ great opportunity has been lost 
In spite of symptoms of revolt against clerical 
rule and of a general awakening, we doubt if 
the islands can now ever hope to attain the 
prosperity they might once have enjoved 
Formerly the limited supply of tropical pro 
ducts which the world needs was obtained from 
a few favored countries; but such enormous 
tracts of tropical land have been recently a 
quired by European nations that it is hard to 
see how any such possessions can be very profit 
able. If any are, the Spanish certainly have 
not the best chance 

In conclusion, as a curiosity, here is an item 
in the expenditures that may interest some peo 
ple in Chicago and elsewhere: “Share of the 
pension paid to the howr of Christepher Colum 


bus, the Duke of Veragua 23.400 a vear 


Madoc: An Essay on the Discovery of Ame 
rica by Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd in the 
Twelfth Century By Thomas Stephens 
Edited by Livywareh Reynolds. Longmans 


ISUB. Sva, pp. AVP 


AT the Eisteddfod of INS a prize was offered 
for an essay on ** The Welsh Discovery of Ams 
rica.” Five papers were handed in, of which 
the present book was one, and it was esteemed 
much the ablest of all in research and literary 
skill; but, to save the national pride, it was 
thrown out, because, taking the ground of a 
non-discovery, it was held not to be upon the 
assigned topic. The writer of it has a reputa- 
tion as the author of the ‘Literature of the 
Kymry 


bseurity of five and thirty years, and is now 


The essay has not lost by an enforced 


made public. The question which it discusses 
has long been settled in the estimation of care- 
ful historical students who can weigh evidence, 
and the subject can well pass into oblivion un- 
der the impression which this treatment of it 
makes. The book in one sense is not a good 
ne, because the author's method involves so 
much repetition, and the magnitude of the 
book is consequently out of proportion to the 
task given to him. He divides the matter into 
three sections. In the first he states the vari- 
ous so-called evidences, bardic and otherwise. 
In the second he follows down the critical lite 
rature of the topic based on these evidences. 
In the third he goes over the material of the 
first and second sections in the light of his 
own judgment. In this way pretty much the 
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same material is three times laid before the 
reader. 

The examination of what is called the bardic 
proofs shows that perversion, garbling, and 
substitution have been the triple method of 
making these evidences serve an affirmative 
purpose. Mr. Stephens makes it clear that 
there is no céntemporary historical evidence, 
and that legendary stories on the subject had 
no reference to Western discoveries until after 
the exploits of Columbus were known, when 
incidents, in some ways very like the expe- 
riences of the Genoese, were engrafted upon 
the legend. He then examines, at so great a 
length as to overdo the matter, the hollowness 
and hearsay character of the innumerable 
stories which have prevailed since the middle 
of the last century, of Welsh Indians among 
our aborigines, presumably descendants of 
Madoc’s companions; and he disposes of them 
one by one as presumptions or falsities. Hum- 
boldt sixty years ago dismissed the question 
with the assurance that the main features of 
the story were quite possible, as indeed they 
are, and the authority of his great name has 
ever since been evoked in support of the claim 
by the same sort of minds as those which get a 
polite acknowledgment of their new book and 
think they have got a critical commendation. 
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The Safe Side. 


Several hundred million dollars of the people’s money 
is annually intercepted in the support of the weak 
sentimental requirements of an artificial standard of 
excellence based upon that which has no connection 
whatever with any question of ethics, it being simply 
assertions invented in explanation of a pretended phe 
nomenon that never occurred. A far greater public 
loss is suffered by the long-continued substitution of 
those peurile requirements in the place of the natural 
rigid discipline of the faculty of honor prevalent in all 
secular associations, social and commercial, and ex- 
pressed in the law; the consequence being that the ave 
rage of honor has been reduced to a degree so low as to 
now endanger the peace and welfare of this country. 
This artificial ethical system is thus the fouutainhead 
of corruption and of a poverty-stricken condition of 
widely needed public conveniences, and it has become 
a bar to progress in every direction, socially, morally, 
and politically. It iscomposed mostly of false virtues 
and false sins, and has been brought down to our time 
by the enforced silence of opponents, by falsifying the 
lessons of history, by retarding a knowledge of scien 
tific discoveries conflicting with it, and by contentions 
exclusively upon false issues. 

The effect of this weak, crime-excusing sentimental 
ism upon our hundreds of thousands of juries within a 
century has probably been of more injury than such 
corruption as there may have been in all of our various 
legislative bodies within that time. 

The priesthood have been successful only in that 
which pertains to their own interest. Their success in 
that respect is equal to the magnitude of their exer 
tions and to the intellectual ability employed. Their 
vast united wealth and attending dignity is a tangible 
thing, perceptible to the senses at all times, throughout 
all Christendom, and it impresses the mind with far 
greater power than can be done by any mere matter of 
opinion, which is all there ts to show for the pretended 
effects of Christianity. It is an inherited opinion and 
exists in the mind only. Their real failure is obscured 
by the brilliancy of their success in securing worldly 
goods and honors for themselves. They wili usually 
pass in silence any dishonorable conduct of members, 
because a trial would advertise a failure. On the other 
hand, trials for heresy magnify the pretended impor 
tance of their explanatory doctrines and are self-lauda 
tory; hence upon such charges they are prompt and 
merciless. The same men who will condone offences 
that religion is intended to prevent will fill the world 
with their contentions over figments of opinion regard 
ing conditions in a future existence of which they know 
absolutely nothing. 

Nature’s conservation is secured by certain laws of 
the mind whereby we not only inherit ideas but are 
chiefly governed by them. The correction of the many 
errors these ideas always contain is provided forina 
separate process, which process is made inoperative by 
churehmen in just the degree that they obtain control 
of education. 


The importance of inherited i¢eas, the mental law 
that secures them, how the — mind is made homo 
geneous, and continuous and slow but sure intellectual 
advancement assured, the accidental origin of Christi 
anity, John the Baptist’s disciples, Paul’s two Epistles 
to the Corinthians were in contention with them, why 
the New Testament has so much of Paul and so little of 
Peter and still less of James, the evolution of the 
Fourth Gospel, the ascension, natural depravity, the 
teachings of Christ, why be was crucified, faith, con 
version, immortality, basis of New Testament state 
ments given in the works of Josephus, the same cir 
cumstance started both Paul and Josephus ona jour 
ney to Rome, both were shipwrecked, Theodosius and 
Trinitarianism, far-reaching effect of a certain edict of 
Justinian, ete., forms the subject matter of THE SAFE 
SIDE: A Theistic Refutation of the Divinity of Christ. 


- . Itis a book which, for its matter, its thought, 
to say ‘nothing of its manner, is thoroughly worthy of 
equally simple and complete refutation, if any one can 
achieve it.”—Chicago Times, 

- . The work should be read by doctors of the 
church and able, educated ministers of the Gospel who 
possess superior knowledge of the subject. . “— 
Chicago Tribune, Sept. 9, 1593. 

“*. . . Many orthodox readers will sympathize some 
what with the view Mr. Mitchell takes or the clersy. 

é Lanes ose is ably written, in clear, fitting 
language. . —Review of Reviews, April, 183. 


In the prospectus which will be mailed upon applica 
tion, are published highly complimentary letters from 
Hon. Andrew Dixon White, ex-President of Corneil 
University, now United States Minister to Russia; Prof. 
© B. Frothingham, Boston; Judge Henry Booth, Chica 
go; Prof, Hudson Tuttle, Beriin Heights, Ohio, and ex 
tracts from reviews. 

A small edition of this book was first issued for the 

urpose of oPtaining criticism. it is now revised, en 

arged, and improved, printed on first class paper, is 
bound in best English cloth, and contains 475 pages 
12mo. 

The price per single copy of THE SAFE SIDE is $1.5 
for which price it will be sent free to all parts of tl 
country, usually by express, all possible, at publisher's 
special prepaid rates, Addre 

RIC HAKD M. MITCHELL, 
10 Pacific Avenue (opposite Board of Trade 
CHICAGO 
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Autumn Announcements. 


Low Tide on Grand Pre: 
A Book of Lyrics. 
By Butss CarMAN. Neatly bound in cloth, 
12ino, 120 pages, $1.00 
The London Athenwum has styled Mr Bliss Car 
man “the most poetical writer of verse that Canada 
has produced.” It is with great pleasure that we 


announce the publication of Mr. Carman’s first vol 
ume of poers. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson: A 
Study of His Life 
and Work. 


By ARTHUR Wavau, B.A. Oxon. New cheap 
edition. Cloth, illustrated, 8vo, 350 pages 
$1.50. 

We have arranged for the American publication of 

a new cheap edition of this work at half the former 

price, well printed, and with all the original illustra 

tions, together with additions and revisions in the 
text. This standard working biography of the lau 
reate is likely to retain its popularity among lovers 


of his verse. 


On Sunny Shores. 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD, author of * Under 
Summer Skies.” 12mo, 300 pages, illus 
trated. Cloth, $1.00. 


Professor Clinton Scollard will issue this fall a 





further description of his poetical pilgrimages 
titled ‘On Sunny Shores.”* It will be published as 
a companion volume to his popular * Under Summer 


Skies," the two works complementing each other 
The charm of style and daintiness of touch show: 
the former book of travels is more than maintained 


Under Simmer Skies. 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD. Cloth, Svo, 300 pages, 
$1.00. 
* These records of his wanderings are w 
an engaging and unpretentious style: they about 


in poetic descriptions of persons and localities, az 


here and there throughout the volume an chef 

lyrics which lend an added grace to the pros 

The Critic (New York 

) Vi 
Our Village. 

By Mary RUSSELL MITFORD. Ifmo, 548 pages 
Bound iu colored cloth, 60 cents; fine white 
vellum cloth, gilt top, 75 cents 

Early yin the present year we arranged to publish a 
one-volume editior = ed stories and sketches 
from Miss Mitford's “Our Villag The ul 

will be brought out this fali in a dainty binding at a 


very moderate price 
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History of the Consulate 
and the Empire of 
France, 

By L. A. Turers, Ex-Prime Minister f Franc 
Translated from the French, with the sanet 
of the author, by D Forbes Camphe! \r ’ 
tirely new edition, printed from new type and 


illustrated with thirty six steel plates printe:t 





* French originals Twe 


ve wetay ‘ 
umes. Cloth, &t \ Thre vo < 
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History of the Reign of the 
Emperor Charles V. 
Two v . 
Biographical and Critical 
Miscellanies. 
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Acream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


Roya Bakina Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 
B. WESTERIIANN & CO., 
(LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BooKSELLERS AND Im PORTERS, 


812 Broadway, New York, 
LONDON. LEIPZIG. 





PARIS. 


Subscriptions for Periodicals, Foreign or Domestic, 
for 1894 nqw received . 

Our Christmas Catalogue will be sent on applica- 
tion. 

Mail-orders for Books, Foreign or Domestic, re- 
ceive immediate attention. 

A Catalogue of Rare Books, First Editions, and 
Sets of Serial Publications now ready, as well as our 
New Classical Catalogue. 


LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1894 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 





BRANCHES : 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 

Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


We have just secured a small quantity of James G. 
Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in Congress.’ The work is com- 
plete in two royal octavo volumes of about 700 pages 
each, printed from new electrotype plates on superfine 
book paper, bound in fine English muslin, marbled 
edges. Published by Henry Bill Publishing Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn. ae price, $7.50. Our price for the 
two volumes, $3.50. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) 





PHILADELPHIA. 


F, W. CHRISTERN, 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. 
on demand. A la 
new books recelvec 
issued. 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 


Our price-list has been exhausted. The new one will 
not ready until January 1. Send us your list for 
1894 and we will quote you prices. New list will be 
sent when ready. Our prices are the cheapest. Men- 
tian Nation. 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 





Catalogues of s'ock mailed 
e assortment always on hand, and 
from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 








FRANK T. SABIN undertakes to supply FINE and 
RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS and ENGRAV- 
INGS, etc. Correspondence invited 

he ages T. SABIN, 
118 Shaftesbufy Avenue, London, W. 





REAL LACES, 
REAL APPLIQUE BRIDAL VEILS, 


Appliqué Laces to match, 
Duchesse Point, 
Point Regence, 
Pointe de Milan, 
Point Bizantin, 


Guipure de Flandre, Dentelle Regence, 


A large assortment of the newest 


LACES AND INSERTIONS 
CHIFFONS, 


Duchesse Point and Valen- 
ciennes Handkerchiefs. 
EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Sroadovay LR 19th ot. 


New York. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 
Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles- 
lettres, the drama, first editions, oe py rare 
French ks, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post- 
paid, upon request. 
g® Attention is called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTANO’S, 
31 Union Square, New York. 


> RARE BOOKS. 


R 
T BARGAINS. 
A 


Send stamps for Lists. 
Picking up Scarce Books a specialty. 


Address 
AMERICAN PRESS CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


PRICE LISTS SENT FREE. 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 
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T 
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x * FR00K S WANTED.” — Low, Marston & 
>) Co., L’d, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
London, have special facilities for supplying out-of-print 
and searce English, American, and Foreign 
wanted by Booksellers, Libraries, and Collectors. 


( hie Line of Bohn’s Library, Camelot, 
Chandos, and Morley’s Classics, Sacred Books of the 
East, Humboldt Library. English Paper Novels. Cata- 
logues free. PRATT, 155 6th Ave, N. Y. 
IMPORTANT TO LIBRARIANS. 
A complete, newly bound set of Revue des Deux 
Mondes for sale at CARL SCHOENHOR’S, 
Foreign Bookseller, Boston. 


iy TANTED TO PURCHASE.—NUM- 
J bers, Vols., and sets of the Nation. Address with 
A. 8. CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


B AC K numbers and sets of all magazines. For price, 
= i s : state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, Schoha- 
e, N. 





sists. 








fH WILLIAMS, 195 W 10TH ST., 
« N.Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers, 





w often you hear this 
expression, and the ex- 
planation that usually 
follows: ‘‘I am troubled 
with dyspepsia.’’ The 
cause of this is not far to 
seek. In the past lard 
has been used as_ the 
principal shortening in 
pastry—the result dys- 
pepsia. y The dyspeptic 
need no longer be 
troubled, providing 


OTTOLEN 


is substituted for lard in 
the preparation ofall food. 

It is composed strictly of x 
highly refined vegetable 4 
oil and beefsuet. When & 
used as a shortening, it 
produces wholesome and 
healthful pastry. Physi- 
cians and expert cooks 
everywhere indorse it. 

Give it a trial yourself. 








b Made only by X 
N.K.FAIRBANK&CO., @~ 


; CHICAGO, 
7St. Louis, Montreal, 
ai # New York, Boston, & 
Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, etc. 





Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


” W. BAKER & €0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


} Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. eae a EEA 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a cop'yenient (tem- 
porary) form. Substantially made, bound im cloth, 
with The Nation stamped on the sige in gold. Holds 
about one volume. 


ed, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 


Papers easily and neatly adtieci- 








